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festations. 
yet is gratified by such external influences as 
will elevate and minister to the importance of 
the individual. 





PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 
NUMBER IV. 


Se.r-EstEeem constitutes one of the senti- 


ments, and, like APPROBATIVENESS and Cav- 
TIOUSNESS, is denominated selfish in its mani- 


This faculty makes self the center, 


That man should respect himself, and claim 
the respect of others, no one will deny. That 
he should respect and value his opinions and 
what is his, because they are his, is equally 
clear. A certain amount of personal dignity 
is necessary to make the world respect us. 
Sstr-Esrzem is that element of the mind 
which imparts this ingredient to human char- 
acter. Without it; man lacks that spirit of 
manliness and honor which, joined with Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, gives one of the main pillars 





of a virtuous and reliable character. Crush 
a man’s self-respect—cow him down before 
his equals—make him feel himself mean and 
degraded, and you have invaded—nay, taken 
one of the bulwarks of the citadel of his vir- 
tue, and destroyed his identity as a man of 
honor. 

Pride, which arises from Se.r-Esreew, fre- 
quently prevents persons from descending to 
practices of vice and meanness, and is often 
the only element in the fallen that can be 
acted upon, to effect their reformation. 


We have now before us a letter from a 
young man, dated September 25, 1851, in 
which he says that he “had indulged in glut- 
tony until it had become proverbial through- 
out the whole neighborhood, and often passed 
whole days in listless stupidity ; became dys- 
peptical, and came very near death. Mother 
procured Fowler’s Physiology, and required 
me to read aloud, and coming to this pasage, 
‘He that masters a morbid appetite can 
march to the stake,’ my PRIDE was roused, 
and I was determined to do or die in the at- 
tempt. And truly the effort was almost fa- 
tal, but pride, coupled with resolution, con- 
quered.” 

The gutter drunkard, by being addressed 
through his sense of manliness and honor, 
has dashed the cup from his lips, and become 
a man. 

Those who lack Se.r-Estsem, feel unworthy, 
diffident, and small, and have such a sense of 
inferiority as to shrink from responsibility, 
which unfits them to assume the discharge of 
important duties. They look upon inferiors 
as being their equals, upon their equals as 





vastly superior to themselves, and upon their 
superiors as demi-gods. To the improper 
development of Se.r-Estgeem may perhaps 
be attributed many of the inequalities in so- 
ciety which constitute higher and lower classes. 
Distinctions are not all based upon wealth, 
learning, or talent ; for we often find talent 
too diffident to come forth from obscurity in- 
to the broad light of notoriety. Wealsosee 
wealth and learning cringing before the il- 
literate, the poor and the untalented who 
have Setr-Esrzem large, and consequently 
a feeling of personal independence. 


One of the noblest traits of the Indian's 
character is his dignity. His proud spirit dis- 
dains to bend to dictation, and though an 
uneducated barbarian, all his property con- 
sisting of his blanket and his bow and ar- 
rows, yet he stands up unabashed in the 
councils of kings, and claims his rights with 
a dignity that is god-like. Nations and in- 
dividuals that are easily subjugated to the 
control of other nations or individuals have 
this organ in moderate development. The 
North American Indian cannot be enslaved, 
but if need be he will pay the penalty of his 
spirit of liberty with his life. 

Engiand’s spirit of conquest and dictation, 
and the invincibility of her troops on the 
field of battle, may be attributed in a great 
degree to a prominent national development 
of this organ. 

The people of the United States, have in- 
herited from British ancestors a similar spirit 
of independence ; and although their number 
on the field of battle may be less than that 
of their opponents, this indomitable dread of 
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submission fires all the elements of courage 
and ambition to wrench victory from superior 
numbers and greater real power. This feel- 
ing also prompts nations to try to surpass all 
others ; they cannot bear to be second in 
manufactures, or anything else that sustains 
national glory. It is this which makes us re- 
joice at our triumph in steamships, yachts, 
and clippers; and it also gives rise to that 
self-complacency which makes England con- 
sole herself under such defeats in art, by the 
fact that Brother Jonathan, the conqueror, is 
“bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh,” 
therefore his victories are owing to his Brit- 
ish blood, and reflect credit on herself after 
all; so that, although nominally vanquished, 
the victory is almost her own, because achieved 
by her sons. 


We dislike, as much as others, a haughty, 
supercilious character ; while, on the other 
hand, we deprecate most sincerely an undig- 
nified, submissive, craven spirit. A proper 
and universal development of Setr-Estkem, 
well balanced by the other faculties, would 
place every man upon the platform of 
equal rights, and not tolerate an aristocracy 
of the few in the control of the many ; but, 
while a few possess this organ large, those 
having less of it will submit to their control. 

In the home-education of the young, let 
not this element of mind be crushed, but 
rather encouraged and properly directed. 
Never degrade or allow others to degrade 
or underrate the child. Speak to his sense 
of honor, to his manliness; let-him under- 
stand that some actions are in themselves 
mean and low, and beneath the true dignity 
of human character, and he will instinctively 
despise and avoid them. 


We have heard mothers call their child a 
“scamp,” a “ villain,” a “booby,” a “ dolt,” 
or some other debasing name, which has a 
tendency to lower the child in his own self- 
respect. If we tell a child he is a villain, 
and he has any respect for our opinion, it 
is the very way to make him one, by blight- 
ing his sense of honor, and giving him a 
craven spirit and a low estimate of himself. 

How often can we induce a child to aban- 
don a favorite pursuit by arousing his Seur- 
Esteem to regard it as debasing, mean, and 
undignified ! and how strong does he become 
in virtue when his sense of dignity and honor 
is joined by the dictates of reason and con- 
science | 


We are sometimes opposed in this view of 
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human character by those who claimn humil- 
ity to be one of the highest virtues, and that 
true humility is inconsistent with the element 
of Se.r-Estzem. “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself” recognizes self-love, because it is 
made the high criterion of fraternal love. 
We understand its meaning to be this: “ It 
is natural and proper that you should love 
self ; therefore love others as well as vou do 
yourself, but no better.” This injunction 
could be easily obeyed if man’s social and 
moral powers were, as they should be, strong 
and active enough to balance and properly 
regulate the selfish propensities, and thus en- 
able us to estimate every desire and duty in 
its true light. When we hear persons say 
it is impossible to obey “the golden rule,” 
we suspect that their selfish faculties prevail ; 
or if they say “there is not an honest man 
on earth,” we suspect they judge others by 
themselves. If their Conscientiousness 
were a leading element, such a remark would 
never escape their lips ; and if BenzvoLence 
and ADHESIVENESS were as large as Se.r- 
Esteem and other selfish organs, the practice 
of the golden rule would not be regarded by 
them as impossible. 

Cautiousness gives the element of fear, 
of prudence, watchfulness, carefulness, solici- 
tude, and anxiety. It is useful in restraining 
such a manifestation of the other faculties as 
will be dangerous to the life, health, and hap- 
piness of the individual. It checks the ra- 
vings of Compartivensss, and adds prudence 
to courage. It says to enraged Destxuc- 
tiveness, “Do thyself” and others “no 
harm.” It whispers to Acquisitiveness of 
future want, of losses, sickness, and hard 
times, and stimulates it to economy ; it teach- 
es Bengvotence to be judicious in its bene- 
factions lest the fountain fail ; it admonishes 
Appropativeness to beware of such society 
and conduct as will wound it; it acts with 
PaILoproGeEnitivensss to incite the mother 
to watch against all evil to her child; it 
stands at the elbow of Hore to suggest the 
necessity of laying a solid foundation for its 
anticipations, and often dashes its baseless 
fabrics to the dust. 

It will be readily perceived that if this ele- 
ment is too strong, it will throw a dark 
shadow over all the manifestations ; that it 
will paralyze the courage and energy, dethrone 
hope and smother enterprise, that it will 
dampen the ambition and undermine the self- 
respect, and change the adoration of Venz- 
RATION to a slavish fear of God and of su- 





periority ; that it will unnerve perseverance, 
and make its possessor a tame, timid con- 
servative. 

When it is too small, it allows Horr to 
revel in all the gorgeousness of its creations, 
and permits imagination to career through 
the universe, chasing comets in their unbri- 
dled wanderings ; consents to profuseness in 
expenditures, makes one reckless of dangers 
and careless as to consequences, and keeps 
him in a sea of troubles, perplexities, and 
difficulties. 

The proper training of this faculty is of 
very rare occurrence. If it is average in 
development, it should be judiciously ad- 
dressed in connection with all the other fac- 
ulties. In respect to certain practices, we 
may properly say to the child’s intellect, “ It 
would be highly improper and inconsistent ; 
to ConscientiousNEss it would be unjust; 
to VENERATION it would offend against the 
purity and holiness of God ; to BenrvoLence 
it would be cruel and unkind; to Acgauist- 
TIVENEsS it would incur excessive expense ; to 
ApPROBATIVENESS it would be unpopular, and 
procure disgrace ; to Se.r-Esrrem it would 
be unmanly and dishonorable ; to ADHESIVE- 
NEss it would wound the sensibility of friends ; 
to Amativensss it would be ungallant, and 
displease the opposite sex; and, finally, to 
Cautiousness, it is not only dangerous in 
itself, but there is a secondary danger, which 
involves the unhappiness of all the faculties— 
therefore the act should not be indulged in.” 

Here we have an array of all the leading 
faculties acting with Cautiousness to dis- 
suade the mind from a particular course, and 
who will imagine that the temptation o' 
single faculty will overcome such a phalanx 
of power? Such should be the mode of train- 
ing when all the faculties are equally strong. 
But the master-error in education and train- 
ing is, that all appeals are made to the rul- 
ing element. If Approsativeness rule, as 
shown in our last article, disgrace and pub- 
lic sentiment are the only bugbears addressed 
to its contemplation, and it is the only con- 
science the child has. If Cavuriousnzss is 
too strong, and thereby the master element, 
mothers, nurses, and teachers, pounce upon 
it, and array fear and danger on all occasions. 
This may frighten the child into temporary 
obedience, but there is no more real honesty 
in such an act of obedience than there is in” 
that of a dog, horse, or ox, when the whip, 
raised over him, awakens fear.- They obey 
from fear alone, and so does your child, if 
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addressed only through Cautiousness. But 
the evil does not stop here. Such appeals to 
this excessively-developed faculty increase 
the organ in size, making the character still 
more unbalanced and warped—the organ be- 
comes inflamed, and many have been made 
insane through its excitability. 

In the training of the extra-cautious and 
timid, never rashly threaten fearful punish- 
ments, such as shutting the child in the park, 
extracting its teeth, or cutting its ears off, for 
you plant an undying fire on the altar of his 
Cavutiousness, and when he is old enough 
to know that the threats were made to be be- 
lieved but never executed, he loses his respect 
for your veracity, while all the sad effects of 
a nerve-shattering fear cling to him for life. 


Children having large and active Cautious- 
NEss are excessively bashful in the presence 
of strangers, which, to the fond and ambi- 
tious mother, is a source of great annoyance 
and humiliation. Her friends call upon her, 
and she would fain have her children appear 
intelligent and self-possessed in their presence 
especially ; but they run like frightened par- 
tridges, or hide behind the chairs, creep out 
of sight, or cover their eyes with their “ wings.” 
We know of nothing which makes a mother 
feel more chagrin and embarrassment than to 
have her children appear like fools when her 
old associates call upon her, perhaps’ for the 
first time since her marriage. But what 
makes the matter worse for the child, is, that 
its mother chides it, calls it foolish, threatens, 
and perhaps shakes or pinches the poor timid 
creature, while the amiable friends chime in, 
“Come here and see me—I won't hurt you,” 
all of which is addressed to this sore faculty, 
Cavtrousyess, and makes the little sufferer 
feel ten times more afraid than ever. The 
child thinks that the visitors came on purpose 
to annoy it, and the mother’s conduct indi- 
cates that the chief thought connected with 
the visit is a forcible introduction and famil- 
iarity between the strangers and her child. 
This course disturbs not only the child’s hap- 
piness, but also the peace and pleasure of the 
whole party. After the company is gone, the 
mother berates and scolds her child, threatens 
to whip or shut it up in the dark, if it ever 
conducts so again when company is present 
— it is harshly called a dolt and a blockhead, 
and feels unhappy, and constantly in fear of 
other calls, another miserable hour, and the 
threatened consequences of bashfulness. Thus, 
like the timid fawn, the child is constantly 





tormented with fear ; and when the door-bell 
rings, or a carriage draws up to the house, 
and the mother is engaged in receiving the 
visitors, the child makes good his retreat to 
avoid a complication of evils; perhaps he 
skulks to the kitchen, or to some back hall, 
or cold room, and there palpitates with fear, 
expecting, if found, to be dragged into the 
presence of strangers, or get a whipping, or 
an imprisonment in the dark cellar, for show- 
ing an unconquerable timidity instead of an 
impossible fortitude. . 

The mother is, perhaps, glad to be rid of 
her children, and if they are inquired for, 
she says—“ they are about, somewhere,” but 
takes no pains to have them found and 
brought in, and they are permitted to shiver 
for Lours with cold and fear in some safe 
hiding-place. 

All see that this is bad management, cal- 
culated to increase, but never to cure the dif- 
ficulty ; and the question arises, How can 
such children be induced to make a proper 
appearance, and how can their excessive tim- 
idity be allayed ? 

By Phrenology this difficulty is easily 
solved, and the solution appears so perfectly 
simple and natural, that most persons, when 
it is presented, think that it is but common 
sense, and therefore endeavor to defraud the 
science of the credit of its discovery, forget- 
ting that science is common-sense truth. 

But to the exposition of the true mode of 
managing bashful children. The trouble is, 
the child has too much Cavutiousness, and, 
perhaps, a nervous temperament, which makes 
it peculiarly susceptible. If ApPRoBATIVE- 
ness be large, and Se.r-Estrem rather small, 
the difficulty is increased, and for-its eradica- 
tion requires more complicated management ; 
yet Phrenology furnishes the rationale, alike 
of the cause and its cure. 

Now, what requires to be done, is, to allay 
the excitement of CautTiousNEss; conse- 
quently no appeal should be made to it, but 
everything which is said or done should be 
addressed exclusively to the other faculties. 
Suppose, then, that company comes in, and 
the child appears timid, let neither the moth- 
er nor the visitors appear to notice that the 
child is present—let it alone—do not look at 
it or speak of it; but let joyous and familiar 
conversation be unrestrained. In a few mo- 
ments the Cautiousness of the child will be 
partially allayed, his curiosity excited—and 
perhaps he ventures slyly to approach the 





stranger, to obtain a better position to see, 
hear, and enjoy. How easy it is for a judi- 
cious person then to start some subject that 
wiil interest the child, by talking of hoops, 
hobby-horses, picture-books, or their own lit- 
tle boys and girls at home. How will the 
little heart pulsate with excitement—how will 
the eyes dilate and sparkle with joy—and how 
will the fancy, imagination, and intellect “ de- 
vour up the discourse!” He approaches the 
kind strangers with a deep interest in all they 
have said, and stammers out a childish reply, 
with all his interesting conceptions of the 
subject, without fear or the consciousness that 
a stranger is present. Where now is the 
child’s Cautrousness? What has become 
of its fear? It has been hushed to repose, 
and the stranger discovers what the mother 
knew before—that the child is not a fgol, but 
an intelligent and happy being. . 








Il and Spurzheim, the great apostles of 
Phrenology, mankind instinctively award higher hon- 
or than to their early and devoted successors, it is but 
the fulfillment of a natural sentiment of gratitude 
and reverence. While we would not claim for the 
immediate followers of Gall and Spurzheim equal 
honor, yet we would not forget that Mr. Combe was 
the pupil and sincere friend of the lamented Spurz- 
heim, and that he, when his great master fell, was 
looked to by the civilized world as the one to wear 
the mantle of the departed prophet. That the 
world was correct in its estimate of the merits of 
its chosen champion in the great cause of the new 
philosophy, is verified by the increasing popularity 
of his writings, and the permanent fame which they 
seem to have won among the ripest scholars and 
profoundest thinkers in every civilized country on 
the globe. The intellectual and moral laurels which 
flourish in perennial verdure around the “Consrtr- 
TUTION oF Man” are not surpassed in value and im- 
portance by those of any work in any language, 
Although its author modestly and truly acknowl- 
edges himself indebted for the leading principles 
involved in it to the teachings of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, and especially to the work of the latter 
on “Tue Naturat Laws or Man,” yet, as a full, 
clear, and philosophical exposition of man’s nature, 
duties, and relations to the external world, the 
“Constitution of Man” unquestionably stands at 
the head of all works on the nature, duties, and re- 
lations of man, and stamps its author with an en- 
viable fame, which will be cherished by the wise 
and good to remotest generations. 

George Combe was born at Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land, October 21st, 1788, and is consequently now 
sixty-three years of age. He received a thorough 
education, and studied for the legal profession in 
his native city, and followed the practice of the law 
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in the Scotch courts until 1827, when he retired 
from public business to devote himself exclusively 
to the cultivation of science. 

“ In the mean time he had married Miss Cecelia 
Siddons, a daughter of Mrs. Siddons, the distin- 
guished tragic actress. Endowed by nature with 
an extraordinary talent for observation, he was 
early led into researches in a field of knowledge 
which had no immediate connection with his spe- 
cial pursuits. He studied anatomy under Barclay, 
and chemistry under Murray. In 1816 he became 
acquainted with Dr. Spurzheim, in Edinburgh. He 
was prejudiced against the new science of mental 
organization; but was induced by the manner in 
which Spurzheim explained the discoveries of Gall 
and himself, to make a further investigation of the 
subject. 

“ He gradually became convinced that Gall and 
Spurzehim’s doctrines of the functions of the brain, 
as the collective organ of the human mind, had its 
foundation in truth ; and with the earnestness and 
vigor of new-born conviction, he at once devoted 
himself¥ia\the defense and propagation of Dr. 
Gall’s system.”* 

Mr. Combe was ope of the men of eminent abil- 
ity converted from the erroneous statements of the 
forty-ninth number of the ‘kdinburgh Review, by 
the dissection and demonstration of a braif by 
Spurzheim. He then attended his lectures, after- 
wards appealed to nature by observation, and at 
length arrived at full conviction of the truth of 
Phrenology. In 1819 he published a work entitled 
“ Essays on Phrenology,” and a second edition be- 
ing called for in 1824, he gave the world the sub- 
stance of these essays, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, in a large and profound work, entitled “A 
System of Phrenology,” which has since been re- 
peatedly published in Britain and America, and 
translated into the German by Dr. Hirschfeld, and 
his “Elements of Phrenology” into the French 
language by Dr. Fossati. By the exertions of Mr. 
Combe, the first Phrenological society was founded 
in Edinburgh, in 1820. At the same time he de- 
livered lectures on Phrenology and Moral Philoso- 
phy—which last were republished in Boston, in 
1837, from an Edinburgh edition. His work on 
“ Popular Education,” first published in 1832, was 
also the result of these studies and labors. “The 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal,” one of the most 
valuable periodicals in Great Britain, was estab- 
lished in 1827, and to the vigorous pen of Mr. 
Combe is the world indebted for many of the ablest 
articles of that great work. But the most thorough 
and powerful of his works is undoubtedly “7he 
Constitution of Man,” which was published in 
1828. The estimation in which it is held may be 
gathered from the fact that it has been translated 
into the French, German, Spanish, Swedish, and 
Italian languages, in all of which it has been ex- 
tensively published. More than three hundred 
thousand copies have already been sold, and still 
the demand is increasing. In the United States 
alone there are now seven sets of stereotype plates 





* Translated for the Journal from “ The Leipzig Conver- 
sations Lexicon.” 








actively employed on this work, all of which facts 
proclaim the most brilliant success and enduring 
fame of the work and its author. 

In 1837 Mr. Combe made a tour in Germany, 
and the following year he visited the United States 
to study our institutions, the spirit and genius of 
our people, and to promulgate the science to which 
he had devoted his life and labors. His arrival in 
New York in September, 1838, was hailed by 
Phrenologists with peculiar interest and pleasure, 
and he was received by all with the respect and 
courtesy due to his high character and beneficent 
labors. On the 10th of October following, he com- 
menced at Boston his first course of lectures in the 
United States, to a numerous and highly intelligent 
audience—a great portion consisting of members 
of the learned professions. Of these lectures, the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal remarks :— 
“With a few interruptions, we have bestowed a 
thorough attention on the lectures of this distin- 
guished philosopher, since their commencement in 
Boston. We feel no half-way sentiments upon the 
matter, nor are we disposed to suppress what we 
unflinchingly acknowledge to be true, viz.: that 
Mr. Combe is a profound man, who gains upon the 
understanding from day to day, by the simple pre- 
sentations of truth. He must be regarded as an 
able--nay, unrivalled-——teacher of a system which can 
alone explain the phenomena of mind.” 

This course was closed November 14, 1839, when 
the audience passed a series of resolutions highly 
commendatory of himself and his lectures, and he 
“was presented with a valuable silver vase, of 
chaste and elegant workmanship.” 

His second course of lectures was given at Clin- 
ton Hall, New York, commencing November 19, 
and closing on the 24th of December, 1838. The 
character of his audience was similar to that in 
Boston. At the close of this course, a committee 
of thirteen gentlemen of New York, all public men 
of eminent ability, was appointed to report a series 
of resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, a 
few of which we here pgesent :— 

“ Resotvep, That the members of the class who have at- 
tended the course of Phrenological lectures delivered by 
George Combe, Esq., entertain a lively sense of obligation 
to the distinguished lecturer for the valuable information 
he has communicated to us during the lectures just closed ; 
that we have been greatly pleased and instructed by the 
clear. felicitous, and convincing manner in which he has 
imparted to us his varied and profound knowledge of the 
philosophy of mind; and that we regard Phrenology as 
eminently calculated to advance the cause of education, to 
improve the institutions of society and of government, and 
to elevate the condition of the human race. 

“Resotvep, * * * That Phrenology, as explained and 
illustrated by him, claims, in our opinion, the attention of 
all those who would investigate mind philosophically. * * 

“ Resotvep, That in the application of Phrenology to the 
investigation of human character and the practical purpo- 
ses of life, we perceive » new era in mental and physio- 
logical science, in which we believe human inquiry will be 
greatly facilitated, and the amount of human happiness es- 
sentially increased.” 

On four of the evenings not devoted to his regu- 
lar course, Mr. Combe lectured to the New York 
Mercantile Library Association, on the physical 
constitution of man and its relations to the mind; 
which were attended by overwhelming audiences. 





Mr. Combe’s third course was commenced in Phil- 
adelphia January 4th, and ended February 4th, 
1839. The most profound respect and attention 
were paid to him by the scientific and intelligent in 
that city of learning and science. At the close of 
this course a series of very flattering resolutions 
were passed relative to the course just closed, and 
inviting him to “repeat his course of lectures on 
Phrenology.” Nicholas Biddle, LL. D., was ap- 
pointed chairman of a very large and highly re- 
spectable committee, mostly medical men, to secure 
another course of lectures. 

In compliance with solicitation, Mr. Combe de- 
livered a second course at Philadelphia, which 
closed on the 6th of April. At the close of this 
course, Professor 8. B. Wylie, D. D., was called to 
the chair, when a series of very commendatory res- 
olutions were passed, one of which was as follows: 

“Resotvep, That Phrenology is recognized and com- 
mended as a science founded in nature, by a large portion 
of the most distinguished anatomists on buth sides of the 
Atlantic, and that we believe it to be the only adequate il- 
lustration existing of the wonderfully various manifestations 
of the human mind.” 

One of the resolutions invited Mr. Combe to visit 
Philadelphia, and lecture the succeeding winter. A 
committee of seven was appointed to transmit to 
Mr. Combe a copy of the resolutions, consisting of 
Samuel B. Wylie, D. D., Samuel G. Morton, M. D., 
George McClellan, M. D., C. S. Coxe, Esq., I. Harts- 
horn, M. D., T. Gilpin, Esq., and T. Fisher, Esq. 

In the mean time, a class was organized in New 
York, and an invitation forwarded to Mr. Combe to re- 
peat his course in New York, with which he conserit- 
ed tocomply. He commenced on the 13th of April, 
and closed the 18th of May. On the 15th of May, 
three days before the close of the course, a meeting 
of the class was held, which appointed a committee 
to report a paper and resolutions expressive of the 
sentiments of the class on the subject of the lec- 
tures, and of Mr. Combe as a lecturer, to wit : Rev. 
Mr. Sawyer, Andrew Boardman, M. D, Rev. Mr. 
Sunderland, and E. P. Hurlbut, Esq. At the close 
of the course on the 18th, Judge Hurlbut, from that 
committee, reported the following paper and resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted :*— 


“The second course of Lectures upon Phrenolo- 
gy, delivered in this city by Mr. George Combe, of 
Edinburgh, having closed, the members of his class 
are desirous of expressing their views of the sci- 
ence which he has taught, and the sentiments enter- 
tained by them towards the distinguished Lecturer, 
personally. - 

“He has presented to us the wonderful discov- 
ery of Dr. Gall, and its practical influence upon 
the character and condition of man. That discov- 
ery was characterized by the most minute attention 
to the laws of our organization, by the most patient 
observation of facts, and by the deduction of in- 
evitable conclusions from them. 

“Dr. Gall abandoned the school of metaphys- 
ical speculation ; and taking to the observation of 
Nature, he at length presented to the world his 
great discovery of the true functions of the brain, 








* See Combe’s Lectures, reported by Dr. Boardman. 
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and of its various parts. We now look to Nature 
for the foundation of the noble science of mental 
philosophy; and the enlightened mind of the old 
world, and of the new, is now engaged in illustra- 
ting and establishing it. 

“Our own country has been twice honored by 
visits from the earliest and most gifted advocates 
of this science. The noble and accomplished Spurz- 
heim, a name sacred to every friend of man, fell a 
victim to disease upon our shores, while just open- 
ing the rich fountain of his well-stdred intellect to 
an American audience. The language of eulogy 
fails altogether when employed upon so noble a 
nature as his. 

“But for this we thank him—that he directed the 
mind of a Combe to the sublime truths he had him- 
self embraced, and allowed his mantle to descend 
upon the gifted individual to whom we have all 
listened with intense interest and delight. How 
nobly has he executed in our country the work 
which his ‘ great and lamented master’ had begun ! 

“ He came not among us to earn applause, for of 
that he had already enough; nor treasure, for we 
are happy to know of that he had no occasion to 
go in search. He came not seeking controversy— 
being no less distinguished for his love of peace, 
than for his devotion to science. But he came as a 
minister from the enlightened mind of the old world 
to treat with the intellect of the new, upon matters 
of the deepest concern to the human race. 

“ His message was of the highest importance to 
us all. It interested us as students of Nature’s 
laws, as observers of their manifestations, as spec- 
ulators in mental philosophy, and as friends of ed- 
ucation. It opened new views of man’s moral and 
intellectual character, and well nigh explained 
the mystery of thought, that most sublime emana- 
tion from the Divinity of Nature. It taught the 
discipline of youth—how to inform their intellect, 
to elevate their sentiments, and to moderate their 
passions. It pointed the way of happiness to man 
by exhibiting the sources of human virtue, and its 
effects ;—the causes of vice, and its effects upon 
his condition in life. It presented the most rational 
and humane view of moral responsibility, and ex- 
plained and enforced the whole duty of man. And 
in this, his last and crowning Lecture, Mr. Combe 
has opened the treasures of his knowledge of the 
political institutions of the old world, faithfully por- 
trayed their defects, their subversion of human 
liberty and happiness, and contrasted with them the 
free institutions of our own country, and their happy 
influences upon the moral and intellectual condition 
of our citizens. 

“And now, having attended upon the gifted 
Lecturer through his various illustrations—his well- 
authenticated facts, and heard his sound deductions 
drawn from them, we hasten to express our pro- 
found sense of obligation to him for the instruction 
he has afforded us, and our high appreciation of 
the doctrines he has so ably maintained. 

“ Be it therefore, 

“ Resolved, that we regard Phrenology as having 
its foundation in the truths of Nature, and as enti- 
tled, in point of dignity and interest, to rank high 
among the natural sciences. 
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“ Resolved, that we regard the practical applica- 
tion of Phrenological principles, to physical train- 
ing, to moral and mental education, to the treat- 
ment of the insane, and to criminal legislation, as 
of the highest importance and utility; and we in- 
dulge the hope of witnessing in our own day the 
beneficial results of such application in the increased 
happiness of our homes, in the improved condition 
of our-seminaries of learning, in more enlightened 
legislation, and in the more benign influences of our 
civil and religious institutions. 


“ Resolved, That, entertaining such opinions of 
the science with which Mr. Combe has identified his 
life and fame, and such sentiments towards him as 
a lecturer and a man, we beg to tender to him the 
expression of our heartfelt gratitude for the instruc- 
tion and delight he has afforded us, and our kindest 
wishes for his prosperity and happiness through 
life.” 


The committee suggested the propriety of giving 
some durable testimony to Mr. Combe, and a meet- 
ing was called, when it was determined on to pre- 
sent to Mr. Combe a siiver vase, and measures were 
talen accordingly. This was completed in Septem- 
ber, 1839, was exhibited at the fair of the American 
Institute, and the gold medal awarded to the man- 
ufacturer on account of its superior workmanship ; 
being by the judges, considered one of the most 
exquisite specimens of art ever produced in the 
United States. The vase is of Grecian model, 
having on one sidé three medallic liknesses,—one 
of Gall, one of Spurzheim, one of Mr. Combe, and 





the Phrenologist’s motto, first proposed by Sir G. S. 
Mackenzie, “Res non verba queso.” The other 
side contains two medallic likenesses—one of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, and one of Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
together with the following inscription :— 

“ Presented to George Combe of Edinburgh, by 
the class in attendance upon his lectures delivered 
in the City of New York, in 1839, on the subject of 
Phrenology : In testimony of their profound respect 
for the distinguished Lecturer, and of their belief 
in and admiration of the noble science, of which 
he is the ablest living teacher and expounder.” 


On the base of the vase are chased the heads of 
various animals, as emblematical of comparative 
Phrenology. 


The vase was presented at Howard's Hotel, 
March 2d 1840. The chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Hurlbut, thus addressed Mr. Combe :— 

“Sie :—The members of the class who attended 
your lectures, delivered in this city during the 
past year, have instructed us to present you with 
this vase, which, in their names, we now beg you 
to accept. 

“ It bears upon one side three medallic likenesses, 
exquisitely wrought—one of Gall, to whose great 
discoveries in nature we are indebted for the true 
science of mind;—one of Spurzheim, who first 
aided in illustrating and establishing it ;—and the 
other of yourself, their first and favorite British 
disciple. 

“ This high and just association will ever endure. 
He who founded, and they who first illustrated 
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and advanced the true science of intellectual and 
moral philosophy, will descend the stream of time 
together, shedding luster upon future ages, and 
living in the grateful memories of generations to 
come after us. 

“Upon this vase are also presented other me- 
dallic likenesses ; one of Rush, whose far-seeing eye, 
penetrating the veil of nature, which Gall after- 
wards lifted, had visions of some of the great truths 
which he demonstrated; and the other of Caldwell, 
who was the first among our countrymen to embrace 
and defend the doctrines of the great German with 
a boldness and vigor peculiarly his own. 

“We feel a patriotic pride in associating the 
names of two of our own countrymen with the 
most distinguished names of Europe connected with 
mental science. 

“ You are soon to return to your native land—to 
your and our fathers’ country. 

“Your visit here has awakened the interest of thou- 
sands in your welfare ; of thousands who are not want- 
ing in gratitude for the instruction and delight which 
your discourses have afforded them—but who have 
no opportunity to manifest, as we do on this most fa 
vored occasion, their high appreciation of your char- 
acter and attainments, and the enduring impression 
which your visit has made upon their minds. Their 
and our best wishes attend you. 

“ Receive, then, this vase, (the -inscription upon 
which is also graven upon our hearts,) and bear it 
to your home—a tribute to truth, and to the cham- 
pion of truth; and rest assured that, in our estima 
tion, we could be called to perform no prouder of- 
fice than to render a just tribute of respect and ad- 
miration to the author of ‘The Constitution of 
Man.” 

Mr. Combe received the vase, and spoke as fol- 


lows :— 


“ Gentiemen :—Although I cannot correctly say 
that 1 am unused to public speaking, yet, on oc- 
casions like the present, words fail me to express 
what I feel. I accept of your handsome and gen- 
erous gift with the highest gratification. The class- 
ical elegance of form, the exquisite workmanship, 
and the appropriate devices which it bears, render 
it a gem of beauty. As a mere physical object, 
indeed, its merits in this respect have been appre- 
ciated in this city ; it has gained the gold medal 
offered for the encouragement of art, and it will 
successfully sustain the strictest scrutiny of the dis- 
tinguished artizans of the country to which I am 
about to carry it. But it is as a moral monument 
of your favorable estimation of my labors among 
you, and of the interest which you have taken in 
the science of mind, that it possesses to me an ines- 
timable value. To Dr. Gall alone belongs the glory 
of having discovered the functions of the brain: 
Dr. Spurzheim generously devoted his whole life 
to the extension, improvement, and diffusion of this 
splendid product of Gall’s originality and genius ; 
and it is difficult to do justice to the noble sacrifice 
which he made to the cause of truth, When Dr. 
Spurzheim became the disciple of Gall, no human 
being defended Phrenology except its atthor ; and 
he not only stood alone, but encountered the hos- 
tility of civilized Europe, from the emperor to the 
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peasant, a few high-minded individuals only ex- 
cepted, who were silenced by the hand of power if 
they rose superior to the influence of seorn. It is 
no slender honor to me that you associate me with 
such men. Mine has beena flowery path compared 
with theirs. It is true that, when still a young 
man, without name, fortune, high associations, or 
any external advuntages to sustain me against pub- 
lic disapprobation, I fearlessly risked every pros- 
pect which the future held forth to my ambition, 
and became the defender of Phrenology when it 
had few other friends in the British Isles. Profes- 
sional ruin was pr: phesied as the inevitable conse- 
quence of this, as it was then styled, rash and in- 
considerate step. But for the encouragement of 
the young and ardent worshippers of truth, I am 
enabled to say that these auguries never were re- 
alized. Many were the shafts of ridicule that were 
hurled against me, and bitter the taunts poured 
forth by a hostile press ; but they never penetrated 
to my soul, disturbed my peace, nor impeded my 
prosperity. 1 mention this, not in the spirit of vain- 
glory, but to confirm the young in the assurance 
that the path of truth and independence may be 
safely trodden, even against a world in arms, if 
courage and perseverance be added to prudence in 
the advance. 

“Allow me to say that your gift receives a high ad- 
ditional interest from bearing also the portraits of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush and Dr. Charles Caldwell, both 
distinguished sons of the United States. The former 
supported, with admirable sagacity and eloquence, 
the connection between the brain and the mind, and 
proved the influence of the condition of the or- 
ganization un the mental manifestations. Of Dr. 
Charles Caldwell it is unnecessary for me here to 
express an opinion. His profound intellect and elo- 
quent pen—his various and valuable attainments 
—his energy and industry—courage and persever- 
ance—have procured him honor as one of the ablest 
and most successful defenders of Phrenology, 
wherever the science itself is known. It will be a 
lasting gratification to me to look on the effigies of 
such men in hours of festivity and relaxation, when 
your gift will bring them in ail the liniaments of na- 
ture before me. 


“ I have sojourned among you now for the greater 
part of two years, and lam about wo leave your 
country. That I have experienced some inconveni- 
ence, and encountered several disagreeable inci- 
dents during my stay, is only what belongs to the 
lot of humanity ; but these sink into insignificance 
when contrasted with the generous cordiality and 
enlightened sympathy which have been showered 
upon me by yourselves and your fellow citizens, 
1 have held converse with muny enlightened minds 
in this country; minds that do honor to human 
nature; whose philanthropy embraces not only 
patriotism, but an all-pervading interest in the ad- 
vancement of the buman race in knowledge, virtue, 
religion, and enjoyment, in every clime. Many of 
these admirable men are deeply interested in Phre- 
nology. The gifted individual* to whom Massa- 
chusetts owes an eternal debt of gratitude for his 











invaluable efforts in improving her educational es- 
tablishments, has assured me that the new philoso- 
phy is a light in his path to which he attaches the 
highest value. You, sir, have shown, in a late val- 
uable work that has issued from your pen, that you 
are penetrated to the core with this last and best of 
human sciences ;* and many who now hear me have 
expressed similar testimonials to its worth. I re- 
turn, therefure, highly gratified with much that I 
have experienced among you, and I shall not need 
this emblem of your respect to maintain the recol- 
lection of such men as I have described, engraven 
on my affections forever. Allow me to add one 
brief expression of admiration and gratitude to a 
young countryman of my own, Mr. William Mor- 
rison, from Edinburgh, whose exquisite skill chased 
these admirable ornaments on your gift. Among 
his first efforts in art was a wax model which he 
executed of my head in Edinburgh. Many years 
ago he came to this country, was highly esteemed 
as a man and as an artist, and the embcllishment 
of this vase was almost the last act of his life. Ten 
days have scarcely elapsed since he was laid ina 
premature grave. It would have delighted me to 
have addressed to his living ear the tribute which 
I now offer to his memory. 

“ Again, gentlemen, I assure you of my heartfelt 
gratitude and lasting respect, and with best wishes 
for your happiness and prosperity, bid you farewell.” 

On the first day of June, 1840, Mr. Combe sailed 
for Europe, leaving behind him many who will 
cherish his friendship, admire his genius, and profit 
by his teaching, long after the voice of the teacher 
shall be hushed in the grave. In 1841 he gave the 
fruit of his travels in the Western World in his 
“ Notes on America,” in three volumes, which show 
the author to be a close observer of men and man- 
ners, possessed with large, liberal, and generous views. 

“In 1842 he again visited Germany, and de- 
livered a course of Phrenological lectures in the 
German language, at the University of Heidelberg, 
before large audiences. He returned to Scotland 
in the winter of the same year, his health having 
become impaired by the severity of his labors ; but 
in the spring of 1843 he was again in Germany. 

“ Mr. Combe has had the satisfaction of not merely 
finding a general recoguition of his scientific labors 
but also of establishing Phrenology on an incontro- 
vertible foundation.”+ 

The labors of Mr. Combe in the United States 
comprised the following courses of lectures :— 


Lectures. 
1. Boston, begun 10th Oct., ended 14th Nov. 


UES 6 605: 05.006 00s. 0000b%0s 60a 16 

2. New York, begun 19th Nov., ended 24th 
OOO, 6 o dinici tan dcdiabidetds hatntibe 16 

8. New York, on education, within the same 
INE s oo 65 sc oun osenercecsediceane 4 

4. Philadelphia, begun 4th Jan, ended 8th 
BN, WON 6. ots obibhats ae tha dse vaave 16 

5. Wilmington, on education, during the inter- 
val between the last and succeeding course 4 

6. Philadelphia, begun 2d March, ended 6th 
April, 1BBB.. o.o0.dccces cove dvseks Ham 16 

7. New York, begun 13th April, ended 18th 
Mag, 1989. 60s ccdesicsesscrteecs cose 16 





* Mr. Combe here referred to a work recently published 
by Mr. Hurlbut, “Civil Office and Political Ethies.” 


+ Translated from “ Conversations Lexicon.” 
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Lectures. 

8. Hartford, begun 27th Sept, ended 25th « 

Dek, IBRD, oo cin.cs-pcceccnsssoscadees 12 
9. Boston, begun Ist Nov., ended 27th Nov., 

BBO ees Sete cic cehcscersccedeossecee 12 
10. Boston, on education, (at the Odeon,) begun 

29th Nov., ended 6th Dec, 1839........ 3 
11. Boston, on education, (at the Lyceum.) be- 

gun 5th Dec., ended 26th Dec., 1839. a 
12. Salem, on education, begun 9th Dec. end- 

ed 13th Dec. 1389. .... 00. .eeeeeeees 8 
13. Lowell, on education, begun .16th Dec., 

ended 20th Dec., 1839.......0.200 eee 8 
14. Worcester, on education, begun 24th Dec., 

1839, ended 2d January, 1840......... 4 
15. Springfield, on education, begun 3d Jan, 

ended 8th Jan., 1840.........+--+0-0- 3 
16. Albany, begun 13th Jan. ended 8th Feb, in 

WBED.. Se ccccccccscccccccecccevccece 
17. New Haven, begun 17th Feb., ended 16th 

March, 1840....... So cevccecesverces 13 


Making 158 lectures, each occupying two hours. 
Mr. Combe arrived in America by the Great 
Western steamship, in September, 1838, and sailed 
for Europe in the British Queen steamship, June 


Ist, 1840. 
NA Lowe 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 


BY ©. HOEL. 





The following thoughts are proximately induced 
by reading an article by Joseph Treat in the Octo- 
ber number of the Journal. I do not object to it 
taken as a whole, nor do I presume any real differ- 
ence of opinion between myself and its author; but 
as brother Treat has more especially treated of 
“centerstance,” I may be permitted to consider 
circumstances ; and we will then have the whole 
formative agencies of man’s position, misery, hap- 
piness and character. 


In one sense, man is the creature of circum- 
stances—they direct his course in life, as the winds 
drive the ship on the ocean, and carry him to suc- 
cess or despair. This principle is both acknow- 
ledged and denied in the practices and teachings of 
society. Ifa parent desires eminence for the child, 
no other channel is thought of than education; if 
moral character is the principal object, influences 
which have such a tendency are always sought ; 
and society characterized by swearing, lying, steal- 
ing, is as carefully avoided. But should a human 
soul be subject to the most degrading of those ten- 
dencies which appeal to Comsatrveness, Desrruc- 
TIVENESS, ACQUISITIVENESS, APPROBATIVENESS, SELF- 
ESTEEM, while the reason, BenevoLence, and Con- 
SOIENTIOUSNESss are left without food—and crime 
be the result, the energies of society are directed 
upon the unfortunate being with malice almost 
equal to a legion of devils against virtue. 

But why this inconsistency, this partial applica- 
tion of an important truth? All admit that cir- 
cumstances have much to do with the destiny of 
man, but how far they go, has strangely (if possi- 
ble) been considered of no great utility to a correct 
understanding of civil or religious government. It 
is so, however, and stands for correction. 

Man is a creature of influences in this light—they 
give direction to his course. Though Napoleon 

made circumstances, the latter first made Aim ; 
and they were his constant attendants from inijan- 
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cy to the lonely isle of St. Helena. Could the germ 
of that extraordinary man be now planted in the 
United States, how different would its course run. 
Thirty years hence might find Napoleon in the Sen- 
ate, or in the highest office of our country ; but for 
all that is known of his controlling power he might 
not find place even in the honors of stated govern- 
ment. To say_the least, it is notlikely he would 
be emperor of the American people. Why this 
change? Circumstance is the explanation. 

But there is original power; there is “center- 
stance.” To represent the subject clearly, it may 
be stated: the position that every person occupies, 
is the legitimate result of two causes,—native power 
and circumstance. Whatever an individual is, then, 
that in the nature of things he is compelled to be ; 
and were he to live a thousand lives, each one 
would be a type of the others, if placed under simi- 
lar influences, 

This to many is a monstrous doctrine, but of all 
who object to it, Ihave never found one capable 
of pointing out any other agency of character than 
the two mentiuned. Itis the philo-ophy of na- 
ture—the law of God. But to illustrate phreno- 
logically. Suppose that the inherent power of the 
moral faculties be represented by 5, and circum- 
stances favorable to their action by 6, the whole 
moral power then will be 11. 

But in the same case the selfish cepeintiion 
have an inherent force of 7, and corresponding in- 
fluences of 12. The ascendancy of the immoral is 
told by the number 8; the man is miserable, 
and must remain so till the table is changed. But 
how can it be changed? By circumstance alone. 
Let the moral circumstances, embracing good soci- 
ety, good books, correct instruction, be enhanced 
to 11; and the evil tendeney of grog-shops, to- 
bacco, dic. de., be reduced to 5, the statement 
will then stand: moral power, 16; selfish propen- 
sities, 12; morality controls by the force of 4. 

This method of illustration is applicable to the 
faculties as they stand in groups, or separately re- 
lated to each other. It applies to the will power, 
the “centerstance ;” and the latter, though it seems 
to control without hindrance, is as much the crea- 
ture of circumstance as any power of the mind. I 
read brother Treat’s article; I am encouraged— 
resolve to be somebody—take responsibilities—ex- 
ercise the will power extensively and profitably. 
But after all it is the circumstanct? of reading, that 
set my centerstance in motion. 

I would say to the friend needful of my advice, 
“Never again consent to be governed by circum- 
stances,” and yet never expect to be governed by 
anything else. That is, let my advice and your 
judgment lift you out of present circumstances and 
place you in better. If you would be moral, intel- 
lectual, go to the circles in which these are exer- 
cised; if you would be passionate, mean, and con- 
temptible, visit the dens of iniquity. By thus grad- 
uating the circumstances, almost any character 
may be produced. But, reader, remember that 
the will is to be acted upon before choice can be 
made of circumstances; and also that the most in- 
domitable will cannot, even in a majority of cases, 
have its way,—such is the master-power of circum- 
stances. 








How preposterous the idea that every body can 
be rich, or even comfortable to live; that every 
person may be moral and intellectual, so long as 
the present laws and customs of society remain, 
Talk to the thousands of seamstresses in New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati, about willing themselves into 
comfortable situations! They will point their skin- 
ny fingers to the oppressive rule of the monopolist, 
whose wife and daughters flirt in costly apparel— 
in idleness, wasting or consuming what they never 
contributed to produce. “Change our circum- 
stances,” is thelanguage of their wants—“ give our 
brothers, our sons, the permission of going to the 
uncultivated lands of the West, and the action of 
centerstance will give joy to our hearts!” 

But I object not to exciting noble ambition—it 
is an imperative duty to cultivate it in ourselves 
ani stimulate it in others. Yet one thing is cer- 
tain: where there is a Napoleon, there must be 
subordinates ; where there is wealth there is pov- 
erty. But it is a glorious truth that happiness may 
be as universal as circumstances are favorable. 





“W N! HER RIGHTS,AND DUTIES. 


BY ANNA, 


[The writer of the following article landed on 
our shores some three years ago, with no education 
except the ability to read. Several leading phi- 
lanthropic individuals of a sister city discovering her 
talent and strength of character, resolved to develop 
her by education, and this is her first article of- 
fered to the press. Her head was examined at our 
office a few weeks since, and she was told that she 
had talent for scholarship, teaching, and writing. 
We invited her to try, and this article is the res- 
ponse. It is inserted as it left her pen, without 
pruning by us. We do not claim for her, as yet, a 
faultless style, yet she evinces a strong and vigor- 
ous mind, in harmony with her large brain and 
exceedingly strong and well developed body.] 


On every side we hear the subject of “ Woman's 
Rights” discussed, by some in the spirit of ridicule, 
but by others, and among them some of the most 
intellectual and refined, of both sexes, in the spirit 
of seekers for truth. So that we may hope the 
mists of ignorance and prejudice which have so long 
obscured woman's true sphere will soon pass away, 
and the atmosphere become clear and beautiful. 

There are two errors into which many fall, in dis- 
cussing this question. First, they ascribe the guilt 
of woman's slavery to man—that he is her sole op- 
pressor, and but for him she would long ere this 
have moved in a higher sphere. And, in the sec- 
ond place, they assert that woman is now fitted 
to fill this higher sphere, and with dignity and 
grace sustain the responsibilities devolving upon 
her. But, had woman been érue to her own noble 
nature, and not allowed vanity to quench the “ light 
within,” and indolence to corrode her mind, she 
might have, long since, educated and emancipated 
herself, and been strong enough to have taken 
her “rights,” not asked for them. And, although 
man has tried to make her weak and dependent, 
she might have resisted, and, therefore, on her own 
head must the blame rest. 
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It is also evident that the greater number of wo- 
men, even in this country, christianized and refined 
though it be, are utterly unfit for their real duties 
in life. So her redemption must be gradual—she 
must work her own way up, and overcome all ob- 
stacles in her path. 

Let us, for a moment, glance at woman, in the 
higher ranks of society. Those to whom God has 
given wealth, by means of which they can acquire 
education, and become the benefactors of others, 
and whose especial mission ought to be, to instruct 
and elevate their more ignorant sisters, and exalt 
the character of woman. 

Are they thus true to their mission? Do they 
unselfishly devote themselves to this noble work ? 

Instead of this, angels might weep, o'er the mis- 
spent lives and wasted time of the “ladies” of our 
day. For the external is cultivated at the expense 
of the internal—the casket is adorned, but the 
jewel, oh! the immortal jewel within, untouched, 
unappreciated. A false fastidiousness instead of 
true refinement, and labor, heaven-ordained labor, 
looked upon as degrading—fit only for the low and 
vulgar. Their education is not such as fits them 
to instruct others ; they have not an aim high and 
holy in life. 

Young ladies of this class go to school, and go 
through a high sounding list of studies—graduate 
about sixteen or seventeen, their education “ finish- 
ed,” of course. But, in reality, as ignorant as they 
entered ; for what they seem to know has been put 
on them. Their minds have not been roused and 
strengthened by grappling with the difficulties of 
science, and by a course of vigorous, independent 
reflection. They have strayed into the fields of lit- 
erature, and gathered a few showy flowers, but 
not explored its wide domain, or secured its valua- 
ble fruits. They sing, dance, and play; but to 
nurse the sick, to instruct the ignorant, to work 
with both head and hand, are not recognized as 
duties by them. 


Going to balls and parties, thinking of dress and 
beaux (as silly as themselves), fill up the next few 
years. They grow in nothing, save vanity and hor- 
ror of doing anything useful. They evince a thor- 
ough contempt of those who do not belong to the 
same “set” as themselves, and shrink with disgust 
from “those women,” who work for a livelihood. 
To them the most important event in life is to get 
married, and if their husband be rich enough to 
indulge their taste in blonde veils, white satins, rib- 
bons and laces, and live in “style,” they are satis- 
fied. No thoughts enter their minds of the sacred- 
ness of the marriage vows which may not be spo- 
ken, save from the depths of a loving heart. No 
anxious scrutiny of the character of him to whom 
those vows are spoken. No fears lest they may 
not be able to train for a high destiny the immor- 
tal beings committed totheir eharge. No shrinking 
from the holy but deep/y responsible name of mother. 

This is but a feebly drawn sketch of many of the 
wives and daughters of our day—women who, ori- 
ginally gifted with minds capable of doing much to 
advance the best interests of their sex, are narrowing 
their sphere, and making them still more helpless. 

Their influence is injurious to both men and wo- 





men, for how can men with such wives become 
strong to battle with the difficulties of life? Can 
such mothers bring up sons, fully developed in 
mind and body? Such women cannot inspire in 
the minds of their working sisters a true self-re- 
spect, which will buoy them upabove temptation, for 
they despise labor, and would not only be ashamed to 
work, but look down upon and despise those who are 
compelled to do it, instead of encouraging their self- 
respect and raising them in the scale of being. They 
do not exert a refining influence upon those who are 
obliged to serve them. They wonld laugh at the 
very idea of instructing their servants, and trying 
to take away the middle wall of partition, which a 
wrong state of society has placed between them. 
They treat them as if inferior in soud as well as in 
rank, which is not so, for ofttimes holier thoughts, 
higher aspirations, and sweeter affections, fill the 
heart of the lowly servant-girl, than that of her 
haughty mistress. They do not go to the erring 
of their own sex, and with words of truth and ten- 
derness, try to restore the dimmed luster of the 
jewelof purity which God has set in every human 
heart. But passing by, their actions proclaim, “ we 
are holier than thou,” while they shrink not from 
contact with men equally degraded. 

Now, is it unjust to blame men for the enslaved 
condition of woman, while so many of themselves, 
live in “vain show,” leaving thousands of their 
sisters to perish for “lack of knowledge.” 

Yet we often hear these fashionable ladies, ina 
fit of ennui say “they do wish they had something 
to do,” and sometimes they get so high up as to ex- 
claim against the customs ofsociety, which makes 
it unladylike to work. But will these insincere 
words plead with God, and atone for lost time? 
Oh! no; for he has placed them ina world ful/ of 
work, and the customs of society, they themselves 
make, will not excuse their pride and indolence. 

The world needs women—true, noble, thinking, 
working women! fully developed, physically, and 
mentally, before its redemption can be accomplish- 
ed. Women who will not be bound by chains ever 
so flowery, and whom no words of flattery sweetly 
whispered, can lure from an independent purpose 
in life—women who will not, to gratify a false 
taste in men, destroy both health and life in con- 
forming to his standard of physical beauty, and 
who will not allow dress to engross so much of time 
and thought,—women who will not become depen- 
dent and helpless, in order that degenerate men 
may call them, “perfectly feminine,” and will not 
be deterred from the right for fear of being thought 
“ unwomanly.” 

And the day is coming—its light has already 
dawned—in which woman will wake from her leth- 
argy, and take a noble part in the “ battle of life.” 





The great problems of the age—education ; gov- 
ernment, national and domestic; the rights and 
duties of man and woman—to be properly under- 
stood and rightly applied, must be based on the 
philosophy of the human mind. This, Prenology 
teaches, and it is the aim of this journal to develop 
this science and to enforce its paramount claims 
upon the world. 





DESTRUCTIVENESS vs. 
5 VEGETARIANISM. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In your journals you have 
advocated quite strongly the adoption of a vegeta- 
ble diet instead of animal food, as being more con- 
sistent and agreeable with the nature and constitu- 
tion of man. Not being a “ regular-read” physiolo- 
gist, I cannot object to this as not agreeing with the 
nutritive apparatus. But I cannot conceive how 
Phrenology and Vegetarianism can be consistent 
with each other, for the following reason, viz: it 
is a fundamental principle in phrenology that man 
is an animal as well as a moral being, and possesses 
every faculty which every animal possesses. Hence, 
he must possess the faculty peculiar to carnivorous 
animals. Destructivenrss, consequently, would 
require a porti-n of animal food to sustain that 
part of his nature which corresponds with his car- 
nivorous organization. 

Another and stronger reason, if possible, is the 
location of the organs. ALImENTIveNEss and De- 
STRUCTIVENESS are in so close proximity to each 
other, that it seems to me, that ALIMENTIVENESS 
would naturally fall back upon and depend on 
Destructivensss, to procure at least a part of the 
food which it (Aliment.) requires to satisfy its cra- 
vings. The natural action of ALImeNTIVENEss and 
Destructiveness combined, seems to me, would be 
to “kill and eat.” Man’s ALimentiveness and Ac- 
QUISITIVENEsS correspond with the rodentia animal, 
and the legitimate action of these combined, is to 
treasure up for winter or future use, and as Aurm- 
ENTIVENESS and DestrucTiveNsss are as near neigh- 
bors as the two former, the natural inference seems 
to be, that man requires a portion of animal food 
to satisfy his carnivorous nature, which conclusions 
would certainly clash with the principles of vege- 
tarianism. Are theseconclusions correct? If not, 
wherefore? Yourviewson this subject would be 
read with pleasure and profit by many others as 
well as your friend, B. Brannina. 

[Remarxs.—Our friend will remember that herb- 
ivorous animals also have Drstrucrivenrss which 
is an element of executiveness and force of charac- 
ter, and is not necessarily employed to kill. We 
are aware that carnivorous animals, which use an 
exclusive meat diet have DesrrucriveNEss as a 
leading faculty. Man has much less of this, than 
such animals. In high latitudes, especially, barba- 
rousmen with excessive DesrructiveNsss eat more 
flesh than those that are civilized, and it is an in- 
teresting fact, that in proportion as men become 
highly civilized, and the animal propensities be- 
come subordinate, they incline to eat more fruit 
and vegetables. Among the higher classes, and 
those who study the laws of physiology and diet- 
etics, farinaceous food is becoming much more com- 
mon. It is our decided opinion that, whatever may 
be said by many in favor of certain persons need- 
ing a portion of animal food, and of the necessity 
for it in very cold climates in winter, a majority at 
least of the people in temperate and warm climates 
would enjoy better health and live longer on fari- 
naceous diet than by eating animal food. Few per- 
sons know the luxury of fruit in all its luscious va- 
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riety, and fewer still are aware how delicious a veg- 
etable diet can be made by proper cookery. Bread, 
and other vegetable food, should be used for another 
purpose than as a mere vehicle to transmit butter 
to the stomach, and prevent fat meat from pro- 
ducing nausea on its way to the seat of digestion.] 
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GNORANCE AND CRIME. 


According to official reports, the whole num- 
ber of persons convicted of crimes in the State 
of New York, from 1840 to 1848, inclusive, was 
27,949. Of these, 1,182 were reported as hav- 
ing received a “common education,” 414 as 
having a “tolerably good education,” and 128 
only as well educated. Of the remaining 
26,225, about half were able merely to read and 
write; the residue were destitute of any educa- 
tion whatever. 

Facts, such as these, should be carefully can- 
vassed by those who go against the free-school 
system in this and other states. »Who, not 
blinded by the essential oil of selfishness, can- 
not see that crime goes with ignorance? Nearly 
one half the number of persons convicted of 
crime in this State, in eight years, had no educa- 
tion whatever. While 13,000, or forty-seven 
per cent, of the whole, were able merely to 
read and write. Only 128, or less than half of 
one per cent, were well educated intellectually. 
Their moral and social education is not stated, 
but we have a right to presume this was grossly 
neglected, or that the persons were led into sin 
by crafty associates, or, what is perhaps worse, 
by the stern temptation of pinching want. 


There are five species of education which 
every child, whether born in riches or poverty, 
in or out of wedlock, has a right to claim of so- 
ciety, namely, Intellectual, Moral, Social, Physi- 
cal, and Industrial; and society having this 
young, unsophisticated, breathing mortal, or 
rather immortal, in its midst, is bound, by the 
most imperious duty, either to let him die at 
ence, which is, of course, absurd and revolting, 
or to feed, clothe, and develop his body; ex- 
pand and inform his mind ; give his moral facul- 
ties a right direction; and furnish his social 
faculties with appropriate stimulus among good 
society, and to teach his head and his hands 
some honest occupation, by means of which, as 
soon as he is old enough, he may procure all that 
is necessary for his mind and body. This, and 
only this, is worthy the name of education. 
Give every human being this, and it is our 
earnest conviction, that it would reduce offen- 
ses against our criminal code to an absolute 
nonentity. 

If, with all the ignorance, positively vicious 
training, poverty, and no business education, we 
find so small a per centage of the entire commu- 





nity amenable to law by crime, how might the 
whole category of crime be swept by the board 
by a large and thorough education. It costs 
less, by more than one-half, to educate a child, 
and teach him a trade, than it does to try, con- 
vict, and support a criminal in prison, as has 
recently been shown by statistics ; so that those 
short-sighted, miserly hunkers, who oppose free 
public schools, stand in their own light, in a 
pecuniary sense. 


Give us free-schools, and teach all the people 
how to obtain, by honorable toil, an honest and 
abundant support, and “To let” might be writ- 
ten on all our prisons. Our ministers of criminal 
justice, our sheriffs, constables, and policemen 
might then have the premises for school-houses, 
stores, or workshops, and do good to mankind 
instead of, as now, spending their lives in trying 
to detect and punish evil. 

When will the world awake to a true sense 
of its duties to the rising generation in respect 
to education? How long will sin and misery 
curse the race through a want of wisdom, and 
an enlarged spirit of noble, but just benevolence? 
Pulpit orators may become hoarse in teaching 
abstract theology and morality ; the press may 
groan with its voluminous burdens of transcen- 
dental philosophy ; reformers may croak over par- 
ticular evils, nay, these agencies may be quad- 
rupled in number, power, energy, and industry, 
and yet, like the rushing rapids of Niagara, the 
generations of men will dash onward through 
strife, sin, and sorrow to dishonorable graves, 
until a broad and manly phifanthropy shall 
make thorough work of universa] education in 
its largest acceptation: until all the powers and 
faculties are trained in harmony with their na- 
ture, including as an essential element a thorough 
education to an honorable and remunerative oc- 
cupation. 

We beg to insist upon, and enforce the propo- 
sition, that from a want of proper business train- 
ing to a pursuit, which, with common prudence, 
industry, and skill, will yield a good support, 
thousands become vicious vagabonds, who 
otherwise would pursue an honest course, re- 
spectable and respected. We may thunder 
the terrors of the law at idle, unskilled hands 
and hungry stomachs, yet men will steal, lie, and 
cheat before they will starve. The pinchings 
of want, and a dreary winter, drive many a man 
who would be honest, to crimes intended merely 
to secure winter-quarters, a home, a shelter, 
and a table ina prison. ou 

Shall politicians and paltry demagogues, backed 
by a few narrow-souled sons of Shylock, be 
permitted to deny to all an education at the 
public charge? Forbid it, spirit of the nineteenth 
century! Thank God! such men cannot deny 
to the poor the sun-light, or hoard up the pure 
air of heaven to deal it out as merchandise to 
Others at fifty per cent profit. 





THE MOTHER AND THE LECTURER. 


BY MRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed a young mother, one 
pleasant afternoon in early spring, “ what shall 
I do with little Johnny?’ Then she leaned her 
head upon her hand, and began to meditate upon 
the evil traits in her little son’s character, which 
were rapidly developing themselves, and which 
were fast escaping from her control, as she im- 
agined, with the heart-sickening idea that her 
child might eventually become a reckless youth, 
and godless man. 

The large tears, which are ever so ready to 
flow from a mother’s full heart of anxious love 
for her offspring, gushed forth, and she raised a 
passionate ery to heaven for aid in this hour of 
spiritual need. She felt that she had done all 
she could do, with the amount of knowledge 
she possessed, for the welfare of her darling 
boy; but the question arose in her inquiring 
mind, “Is there no way whereby I may touch 
the secret springs of my child’s emotions, and 
influence him so powerfully for good, that he 
shall not go astray? Can I not learn, in some 
way, how he is constituted mentally, and thus 
find the means for assisting him to become emi- 
nently wise and good? Oh, if I could only 
know just what his present character is, I might, 
perhaps be able to assist in forming for him a 
future better one!” 

True soul-felt prayer is ne~er offered in vain, 
and as the conscientiously anxious mother awoke 
from her meditations she saw before her an ad- 
vertisement announcing a Phrenological lecture. 
Only a few remarks were connected with the 
advertisement, giving a general idea of what 
the audience might expect, and the subject they 
were called to contemplate, but those few were 
sufficient to induce the mother to resolve to at- 
tend, hoping she might increase her knowledge 
of the mind, and thus be better prepared to ful- 
fill her duty to her little son. 

Methinks, had an answer to her prayer been 
really vouchsafed, it could scarcely have marked 
more plainly the path of duty, than did he be- 
fore whom that mother sat, in listening breath- 
lessness, on the evening succeeding the expres- 
sion of her earnest desire for light and guidance. 

The large hall in which the Phrenological 
lecture was delivered was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, with intensely interested, and earnestly 
resolving listeners. Very few possessed, on 
their first entrance, more knowledge of the noble 
science of Phrenology, than did the mother of 
whom we speak, for its important truths were 
but just then in the infancy of ieir dissemina- 
tion. But many, like that mother, retired from 
that audience room, with new emotivns, higher 
hopes, greater knowledge, and firmer resolves. 

As the lecturer portrayed, in earnest and truth- 
ful words, the various traits of human character, 
resulting from the different formations of brain, 
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combined with the various temperaments, and 
showed how, by a knowledge of the science 
of Phrenology, the parent and the teacher might 
suecessfully guide his child or pupil in the “ on- 
ward and upward path ;” again tears coursed 
down the cheeks of the excited mother ; but, oh! 
“T have learned the 


had 


way! I have found the elue! 


they were tears of joy. 
was her enrap- 
tured exclamation, as she took her husband’s 
arm and passed from the lecture-room ; a ray of 
light having penetrated that dark path, over 
which she had so deeply mourned. 

On the next day, that mother obtained a pri- 
vate audience with the lecturer, and procured a 
correct chart of her son's present character, with 
his temperament, and learned the best method 
of checking some unduly exercised organs, and 
of stimulating others to higher action. “ Your 
son,” said the Phrenologist, “has often troubled 
you by taking his playthings to pieces, and, per- 
haps, you have supposed that he has acted thus 
maliciously, but not so; he has a great desire to 
know the manner in which things are constructed, 
and it is that desire which has led to the separa- 
tion of the parts of some perfect toy, or imple- 
ment which you have given him. He has often 

destroyed your fairest flowers, doubtless, and 
\fe the purpose merely of gratifying this desire 

f learning how those parts of a flower grow 
together, to make so fragrant and beautiful a 
whole. Do not grieve over this spirit, though 
its manifestation may, at times, trouble you, but 
do all you can to teach him the constitution of 
things, with or without taking them apart, and 
you will, by and by, be gratified at beholding 
His increased power of analysis and comparison.” 
The mother smiled an assent, and the Phrenolo- 
gist proceeded. “You have often observed, 
doubtless, that your son is very earnest in what 
he says or does, and much inclined to have his 
own way, right or wrong. Now this has troubled 
you, but it need not, if you will only endeavor 
so to direct these faculties that they shall perform 
their legkimate purpose. A predominance of 
ComBATIVENESS, united to Firmvygss, lead him 
to act in this positive and energetic manner. 
Now, these organs are eminently useful, if prop- 
erly coutrolled, and you ought to rejoice that 
your son possesses them tosuch a degree, when 
you learn this fact, that he also possesses Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, and the other moral and mental 
faculties which, joined to these mentioned, and 
properly controlling them, will make him a good 
and great man; a greater and more useful man 
than he would be without them.” 


Much more did the lecturer say to the grateful 
mother, and she returned to her home rejoicing, 
and communicated to her sympathizing husband 
the glad intelligence, that she had learned how to 
deal with their dear little son, so that he should 
become, in future days, their joy and pride. 
Henceforth, the science of Phrenology was 
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eagerly studied, and its teachings daily practiced 
in that family, and many a thought of gratitude 
arose from the altar of that mother’s heart, for 
the important knowledge which she obtained 
from the lecturer whom she providentially met 
in the hour of her spirit-need, to render her as- 
sistance in the discharge of her duties, by un- 
folding and disseminating Phrenological truth ! 
Shall we not, therefore, imitate this mother in 
seeking the better way, and steadily pursuing 
it? She had a glorious reward in the approval 
of conscience, and the fulfilment of the Phre- 
nologist’s prediction; and shall we not, fellow- 
teachers and mothers, share in her joy? 
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rue AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 


The founda- 
Thy magnitude is no more 
realized than is the creation of worlds. Honor, 
happiness, and long life, are to be awarded to those 
who engage, intelligently, in Acricutrure. True, 
there are other interests which are necessarily com- 
bined with this, and contribute to it, but this is the 
Founpation. Zhe New Yorker speaks to the point, 
as follows : 








Great! Glorious! Indispensable !! 
tion of all interests. 


“ While giving politics due attention} while glo- 
rifying commerce, and the enterprise which explores 
and peoples new territory ; while exalting the me- 
chanic’s art and the artisan’s skill, let us not forget 
the tribute which agriculture claims and merits 
from us all. The cultivation of the soil whereby 
the common necgssities of man are answered, is the 
noblest of human toils; peacefully honest and glo- 
riously remunerating, it puts to shame the brutal 
occupation of the soldier, the chicane of politics, 
and the falsehood and craft which surround too 
many of our labor pursuits. After all the warring 
for conquest, and over all the more lauded arts 
and sciences, agriculture is the source to which the 
world must look for its daily bread—for that tem- 
poral sustenance, without which the wheels of hu- 
man existence would stop. 

“To agriculture, commerce and all enterprise owe 
the great measure of their being; from her are 
drawn the best elements of their life; andthe hon- 
est peasant, tilling his wheat fields and singing 
among his golden sheaves, little thinking of the fact, 
is an inspirer of the canvass that whitens the 
oceans, and the keels that furrow our inland wa- 
ters. And though a peasant, and brown-handed, 
he is a peer of the realm and a king of earth, if he 
but firmly grasp his sceptre and recognize his pow- 
er. And he may be learned in all lore, wise and 
eloquent in the highest councils, and yet a peasant. 
What pursuit so favorable to study, to contempla- 
tion and sublime thought, as the tilling—the unbo- 
soming—of the earth? Who should be a chemist, 
a florist, a botanist, a philosopher and a poet, more 
than the peasant-tiller of the soil? His labor calls 
him to unlock the mysteries and learn the laws of 
nature, To him is given the earth, seed-time and 
harvest, and the heavens bend over him with sure ~ 
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signs, whereby he may solve unnumbered prob- 
lems. 

“ Honor to all useful, honest toil—to the hand 
that wields the mining axe, the smith’s hammer, 
the carpenter's mallet, the mason’s trowel, or which 
heaves the shuttle and guides the spindle. But 
most of all, honor to the hand that peacefully 
smites the soil, and, wizard-like, calls forth the 
comforts and luxuries of our common life. Proud 
mayest thou be, stout peasant,with thy vine-garland- 
ed cottage, thy cribs full of corn, thy fields bi or- 
chards blooming with grain and fruit, thy herdB*and 
flocks dotting the hills and valleys, and thy happy, 
innocent children tripping the sward, merry and 
musical as the birds insummer! Who is rich, and 
who can be contented, if thou art not? Oh, sad is 
your mistake, peasant, that you should murmur or 
repine! To you is given the empire of Earth, and 
your sovereignty may be as bright, as strong, and 
as beautiful as you shall choose to make it”— Wa- 
ter Cure Journal. 





SKETCHES OF THE 


ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 
NUMBER V. 


PLATO. 


Prato was the son of Athenian parents, but was 
born in the Island A2gina, 429 years before Christ. 
His descent was illustrious, having been derived, 
on the mother’s side, from the philosopher and 
lawgiver Solon, and on the father’s from the 
ancient kings of Athens. Plato was the pupil, 
friend, and biographer of Socrates, the earliest Greek 
philosopher whose writings are devoted to the ad- 
vancement of moral and metaphysical science. 
His original name was Aristocles—that of Plato, 
under which he became celebrated, is derived from 
the Greek adjective, which means broad. The 
reason of this change of name has been accounted 
for by his breadth and fullness of expression, and 
his remarkable width of forehead. 


His manly beauty, his intelligent and penetrat- 
ing eye, his keen perception and massive intellectual 
forehead, have been perpetuated in the bust from 
which the above portrait is taken. His bodily 
vigor was remarkable, and his successful practice 
of the gymnastic exercises, enjoined by custom 
upon the Greek youth of all ianks, are indicated 
by the fact that he contended for the prize in wrest- 
ling at two of the great national festivals. 

Painting and poetry he cultivated, the latter 
with success, having produced an epic poem and a 
drama which was brought out on the stage; but 
at the age of twenty he became acquainted with 
Socrates, and burnt his poems, devoting himself 
for ten years to the study of philosophy under that 
distinguished man. During the trial of Socrates, 
Plato came forward in his defense, and cffered to 
become his surety for the payment of such fine as 
might be imposed, Faithful to the last, he wit- 
nessed the closing scene of that great man’s life, of 
which he has given a beautiful and affecting de- 
scription at the close of the dialogue entitled 
“ Phadon,” which has for its subject the immortal- 





ity of the soul, and has ever been regarded as the 
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ablest effort of the human intellect, unassisted by revelation, to prove that 
there is a future existence after death. 

After his master’s death, Plato retired from Athens, and led a wandering 
life, frequenting the schools of the most eminent philosophers wherever he 


* went. He visited Italy and Egypt, which, in elder times, was considered 


the fountain and seat of science. Cicero attributes his visit to Egypt to the 
desire of improving his knowledge of Astronomy, which, with others of the 
mathematical sciences, still flourished there. 

On his return to Athens, B. C. 395, Plato took up his residence within 
the precincts of a public garden named Academia, from Academus, who 
bequeathed it for the use of the people. Here he opened a school for in- 
struction in philosophy and disputation, and the word Academy has since ob- 
tained such celebrity, as not only to denote the school and sect of which he was 
the founder, but to have become in modern languages a general title for any 
place of education. Honored and beloved, with a reputation firmly established 
throughout all Greece as a statesman and lawgiver, Plato declined through life 
to mingle in political affairs, though he did not shun those active duties which 
devolved on him in common with other citizens, even to the bearing of arms, 
A life passed in the pursuit and teaching of abstract truth, furnishes little 
material for the embellishment of biography; bug it must not be omitted 
that Aristotle, his great rival, subsequently, in fame and influence, was Plato's 
pupil from the age of eighteen for the long period of twenty years. Plato 
occupies in history a lofty place between Socrates and Aristotle—as pupil of 
one and teacher of the other. Plato died at the age of 81, B. C. 347. 








SALMON E. SPEAR. 





[The following article was written by the father of the boy, Salmon E. Spear, 
and evinces a high degree of parental fondness, and a kind of hopelessness, 
in view of the loss of his only son. To such an extent has this loss. affected 
the father, that he is incapable of attending to his ordinary occupation, and 
issuffering from a heavy pain and pressure in the head, which feels, as he ex- 
presses it, “as though it were hooped, and there was not room enough for the 
brain.” The portrait of the boy indicates unusual intelligence and amiability, 
with an elevated moral tendency of character. We have often spoken against 
harsh treatment in the government and management of youth, and hope the 
day is not distant when the rod will be laid aside, and moral instead of animal 
force employed in home and school government. We regret to know, how- 
ever, that some parents and teachers, having laid aside the rod as a means of 
government, have adopted, as a substitute, boxing the ears, pinching, shaking, 
or hair-pulling, either of which is as bad in its effects, or worse even, than 
whipping. We know of nothing as a means of exciting anger and rage, equal 
to a box on the ear which makes the head ring, the pinching of the ear, or 
the pulling of the hair. No corporeal violence should ever be administered about 
the brain, as this is a vital part, not only of life but of mind. Animals, in fighting, 
always drive at the head, as the surest place to inflict the most immediate 
and lasting injury ; and we say, most earnestly, that if a child must be pun 
ished corporeally, let the infliction be made as far from the brain as possible. 

We cannot, of course, vouch for the facts set forth in the father’s statement, 
yet he appears to be a man of unusual mildness, clearness of mind, and truth- 
fulness. His sore loss has produced such a morbid state of sadness and sor- 
row, bordering upon positive disease of the organs of Benrvo.ence and pa- 
rental love, that his case awakened our profoundest pity. We would not 
wound the feelings of any delinquent parties to this tragical event, but rather 
sound a note of warning to all who have the care of youth.] 


SKETCH OF SALMON E. SPEAR. 


The above is a portrait of Salmon E, Spear, of Vermont, a boy whose death 
is supposed to have been occasioned by violence committed upon him by his 
school-master, within the last year. He was ten years old when he died, but the 
engraving was copied from a daguerreotype taken when he was six years old, 

This portrait is presented to the reader that he may judge whether violence 
is inflicted on none but the vicious and froward, or whether the kind and obe- 
dient ones are also made to suffer. 

As this boy was inclined to over-tax his mental energies by too close appli- 
cation to study, he had not only been allowed, but encouraged by his parents 
and former teachers, to devote a part of his time, while at school, to writing 
and drawing pictures on his slate. He had never been censured for doing it 
por accused of making any disturbance in schoo!, He had never received nor been 
supposed to deserve corporeal punishment, by any one, until he made a pic- 
ture of a cow, with a boy milking her, on his slate. The teacher saw it, and 
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regarding it as wrong, caught the boy by the col- 
lar and unceremoniously dragged him to the mid- 
dle of the floor, Being grieved, and feeling cha- 
grined at this unexpected treatment, he feigned to 
smile, as he always did when he felt grieved, to 
avoid weeping. The master taking that as an in- 
sult caught him by the hair, on the back of his 
head, pulling it severely, and hauling him about 
sometimes nearly to the floor, backward, and in the 
whole of this treatment did not relinquish his 
grasp. 

Whether this treatment, in itself, was sufficient 
to have produced death, or whether it aggravated 
an injury which he received on the back of his head 
by falling, when he was a little more than three 
years old, which he had not entirely outgrown, we 
cannot tell. But we know, that until his hair was 
pulled at school, he had been uncommonly healthy» 
was large and well-proportioned, and seemed to be 
a model of physical and mental health and strength. 
Still, we had noticed a little defect in the motion of 
his right hand and foot, which we could not account 
for, unless one lobe of the brain being injured af- 
fected the nerves on that side. 

But soon after this treatment at school, he com- 
plained of a dull sluggish pain in the back of his 
head, directly where the hair was pulled. In afew 
days he began to grow peevish, and, by degrees, 
seemed to be losing that calm and manly disposi- 
tion which he had formerly exhibited. In about 
six weeks he partially lost his eye-sight, his eyes 
turned one in and the other out, and he was near 
sighted and double sighted, and the light caused 
the pupil to dilate, rather than contract, and was 
painful. He was examined by the best informed 
physician in the county, who decided that there was 
a collection of puss or water on the brain. Nothing 


‘seemed to benefit him except the tepid head bath, 


and that only reduced the inflammation so as to 
enable him to sleep. In four weeks after his eyes 
turned, his sight failed him, and he died suddenly, 
without any material fever, pain, or inflammation, 
except in his head. 

\ Thus the loved one, on whom our earthly hopes 
and affection had been concentrated, in an unex- 
pected moment was laid low in death. We had 
fondly hoped that his kind and generous disposition, 
and strong and active mind, combined with a robust 
physical organization, would enable him to do much 


.for the reformation of his race and the relief of the 


oppressed. But, alas! our only son, who had nev- 
er given us an angry word or look, has, without 
offeuse, been cut down by ill treatment. He was 
respectful and friendly, and won the affections of 
all; and even the school-master said he was the 
best boy in school. Though a child, he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his disposition to bestow fa- 
vors upon others, especially those from whom he 
expected no compensation. 

Had some fatal accident consigned him to the 
tomb, it would have been a healing balm to the 
bleeding heart; but when the idea is unavoidable, 
that he was cut down by the hand of violence, and 
his death the fruit of that influence which favors 
violence in all ite forms, despises God’s government, 
and tramples on humanity, the agonizing spirit re- 





fuses to be comforted, and beholds a ray of hope 
only in the spirit world, where no rude hand can 
disunite kindred spirits. 


If any are disposed to doubt whether the pulling 
of hair could produce inflammation, so as to affect the 
brain and nervous system, and finally end in death, 
let them consider the fact, that from the time his 
hair was pulled that robust boy began to droop and 
fade away, and, in spite of every effort to save, 
sunk to the chambers of death. Another boy, in 
the same school, whose hair was pulled on the top 
of his head, was affected first with swelling and 
inflammation, where the hair was pulled, then with 
numbness, which, at the expiration of two months, 
was so great as to require nearly the full force of 
the galvanic battery applied to the injured spot to 
produce any sensation. Then consider, that as sen- 
sation gradually returned it was accompanied with 
tenderness which was not fully removed for more 
than six months after he was injured. 


With these facts before us, who is so destitute of 
sympathy or humane feelings as to justify teachers 
in pulling their scholars’ hair? But where is the 
blame in this matter? Must it all be heaped on 
this young teacher, who was but the unfortunate 
victim, acting under the influence of those who 
ridicule the idea that human beings can be govern- 
ed by kindness and kind influence, but contend that 
there is no government only in coercion and violence. 
He knew that it was contrary to the wishes of the 
district generally, and the directions given him by 
the committee, to use corporeal punishment in 
school, but never having had an opportunity to learn 
to govern by kindness he resorted to seolding. The 
large scholars would not endure that, and, as might 
have been expected, stopped going to school. The 
master, seeing there was something wrong, went to 
the man who had been his teacher for advice. He 
replied by saying, “ put it right on and not spare 
them, that is all the way I can get along.” With 
this advice he returned to his school and took the 
brutal course of pulling the hair of the scholars as 
a punishment. When he was asked why he did 
not act in accordance with the directions given him 
by his employers, he answered, “I thought I must 
punish them, for my old teacher told me to.” 

And has it come to this, that in consequence of 
the continual howling that there is in favor of vio- 
lence and coercion, our innocent ones must be torn 
from us, and, in early youth, consigned to the 
grave! 

Humanity, influenced by the Prince of Peace, re- 
volts at violence, and can never stoop so low as to 
be governed by it. The world must forever remain 
ungoverned if it be not governed by moral influence 
and the law of love. 

Parents have no more right to resort to violence 
to govern their children, and thus beget in them an 
unkind disposition, that will be liable to render 
them dangerous in community, than they have to 
expose their neighbors’ property by jfire, or their 
persons by letting a mad dog loose upon them. It 
is true that those who resort to violence, as a means 
to govern, generally do it through ignorance; not 
realizing the result of their conduct, and mean 
much better than they do, therefore, we are bound 





to possess the spirit of Jesus, when he said, “ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
J. A. Spear. 





Miscellaneous Department. 








HOW TO DISSEMINATE 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
BY P. L. BUELL. 


Infidelity is not confined to those who deny the 
authenticity of the Bible, but extends its baleful 
influence to persons professing to be governed in 
their conduct by the Prince of Peace. We call all 
men infidels who deny the truth of any science, 
without a knowledge of its claims, or the grounds 
upon which it rests for support. As it regards 
Phrenology, it cannot be denied but what a great 
many men are still its bitter enemies. As far as 
belief in its truths is concerned, they are infidels. 
Some of this class believe the Bible to be true, 
others do not. 

Now, there is no way to arrive at truth, but by 
a thorough and candid investigation of the subject 
presented for our consideration. To condemn any- 
thing as untrue, without investigation, indicates a 
mind sadly warped by prejudice, and unworthy of 
a being endowed with reason. To believe any- 
thing and everything that comes to us in the name 
of science, indicates an undue amount of credulity, 
or a lack of power or disposition to investigate 
truth for ourselves. It is well, therefore, to avoid 
the extremes, in both cases, and not condemn or 
approve anything new in science or philosophy, 
without first investigating the subject for ourselves 
in a fair, candid, and impartial manner. 

But mankind are selfish, and the masses will not 
be at any expense to purchase books which treat 
upon any subject that does not particularly interest 
them, especially if they favor or explain some new 
science that is not popular among the “aristocracy 
of learning.” In view of this humiliating fact, 
what course should be taken by the friends of any 
new science, (which has truth for its basis,) in re- 
gard to its promulgation among mankind? We\\ 
answer, spread information upon the subject all 
over the country, at a cheap rate, or, if practicable, 
gratuitously, and it will prove like seed sown on 
good ground, and produce an hundred fold. 

A short time since, a wealthy and respectable 
citizen of our town came to my room, where I keep 
a small assortment of phrenological works for sale 
and to give away, and just as he had finished his 
business and was about to leave, I handed him a 
small pamphlet, published by Fowlers and Wells, 
and told him he might have it. He saw the figure 
of the phrenological head on the cover, which ex- 
cited his prejudice, selfishness, and wrath, and 
manifesting considerable excitement, said, “I don’t 
want anything to do with books of that descrip- 


I felt a little chagrined at his hasty reply, but 
concealed the excitement of my Comsativensss, 
and pointed out subjects which were treated upon 
in the pamphlet, and thus gained his attention, and 
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reiterated my assertion that I designed it as a 
present. He finally accepted it, and after glancing 
at the contents, said he should be pleased to read it. 

Now, there are thousands of persons who are so 
prejudiced against Phrenology, that they will not 
give a penny for any book or pamphlet which treats 
upon that subject, but who would be willing to read 
phrenological works, if placed within their reach 
free of cost. In our own country, there are but 
few Phrenologists who are able to disseminate use- 
ful knowledge on the science of their affections 
free of charge, and we know of none who have 
done it to any considerable extent, excepting the 
firm of Fowlers and Wells. They have sown 
broad-cast upon the soil of the United States the 
good seed of phrenological truth, and not only the 
present generation of mankind, but unborn millions 
will “rise up and call them blessed.” 

“There is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty,” is a proverb which will 
apply to the dispenser of useful knowledge as well 
as to those who are parsimonious in relation to this 
world’s wealth. 

We have always maintained that the mission of 
the true Phrenologist is to devise ways and means 
to meliorate the condition of the human race. No 
one can be thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of Phrenology, without feeling a strong desire that 
man’s moral nature may be so cultivated that he 
e will not need the enforcement of the civil law to 
4 make him yield obedience to the eternal law of 
y sustice. It is not to be expected, however, that 

great moral reformation can have any imme- 
diate effect upon the masses. {Success must depend 


@ upon the proper training of the youthful mind; and 


“here is the lever by which the Phrenologist can 
wield the destinies of the moral world.\\They hold 
the key which unlocks the mysteries of the mind, 
and shows how this inner temple can be ‘‘ polished 

a the similitude of a palace,” and fitted to fulfill 

e design of the Creator. 
Let all the friends of this heaven-born science 
unite in spreading its truths throughout the land, 
by all proper means, resting assured that their 

Aabors will eventually be crowned with success, 

‘f “Plant for posterity,” said a Roman philosopher 


age of eighty. This exhibited a spirit devoid of 
selfishness, and all who would be public benefactors 
must act upon the same principle. 

q 00m 

_  Parenotocy ty Maine.—We have received the 
~ Farmington (Me.) Chronicle containing a long series 
of resolutions commendatory of a course of lectures 
y at Allen’s Mills, on Phrenology, given by Mr. J. S. 
' Staples. We insert the third and ninth of the se- 
N ries. 

q “ Resolved, That without a knowledge of Phre- 
nology and Physiology, we cannot be said to have 
\ laid a foundation for self improvement or complied 
} with the injunction, ‘ know thysélf!’ 

“ Resolved, That our warmest thanks, and kindest 
expressions of gratitude are due Mr. J. S. Staples 
for the able and efficient manner in which he has 
interested us in the science of Phrenology ; we shall 
long and gratefully remember his urbanity and 
kindness; he will carry with him our warmest 
wishes for his prosperity and success.” 








and patriot, when he was setting out trees at the: 








[In the June Na. of ts Journal, we published a 
few stanzas fromthe pen of the talented Abby 
Allin, entitled “ Will you love me when I am old ?” 


The following, in reply to those lines, we received 
from Albany, without any name.] 


[ WILL LOVE THEE WHEN THOU ART 0 


Yes, I'll love thee when thou art old, 
Though the lamp of life decline— 

Though thy cheek may lose its fullness; 
Time cannot dim that soul of thine. 

Let the eye then lose its brightness, 
The hand forget its useful skill ; 

Though every word should prove rebellious ; 
Yet my heart will love thee still, 


Though the ear may scarce distinguish 
Words of love, and friendship spoken; 

Though the well-spring of thy bosom, 
By no stirring thoughts unbroken ; 

While memory still in silent musing, 
Dimly points us to the past, 


\ Yearning still for long lost pleasures, 


\ Far too bright on earth to last. 


Thphgh the blood but slowly courses, 
And youth’s fire is dimmed by care ; 
Though the friends of youth are wanting, 
Numbered with the things that were: 
Though the years in quick succession, 

Warn us that our end is near ; 
And the days that hasten by us, 
Leave no trace of what was dear. 





Though the hopes of youth that cheered us, 
Throw their shadows o’er the heart; 
Though the bands of social feeling 
Long have lost the charming art. 
E’en though misspent moments chide us, 
Bringing up in sad array, 
Years and talents blindly wasted, 
Witness for the great last day. 





Though the tongue is slow in accent; 
Bowed the form that once was fair ; 

Though the only hope be “leaven, 
And the only refuge prayer ; 

Though our loved ones fall before us, 
And all hopes of earth depart; 

I will Love thee, Love thee truly, 
For thy fond and faithful heart. 





In spirit worlds [ hope to meet thee, 
Where no eye is dimmed with years; 
Where no ear is dull of hearing, 
And no heart is torn with fears, 
Where the spirit, disembodied, 
Basks in never ending bliss ; 
There I’ll Love thee, Love thee truly, 
Better than I can in this. 


TEXTS FOR THE TIMES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN. 
NUMBER It. 

Tue Law or Procress.—Naturalists tell us that 
wheat has been developed, by long culture, from 
an almost grainless grass, up to its present perfec- 
tion as chief of the cerealia ; and that, in like man- 
ner, it is to the unpromising stock of the Siberian 
crab that we owe the innumerable varieties we 
now possess of that delicious fruit, the apple. Thus 
the perfect had its forerunners in the imperfect. So 
mosses were the forerunners of plants; plants, of 
zoophytes ; zoophytes, of brute animals; and these 
animals, of primeval, savage Man. Does not per- 
fect Man also require his precursors,—drudging lev- 
elers to precede him who rides in triumph? And 
as we have the former now, shall we not as certain- 
ly yet have the latter? 











Quacxrry UnrversaL.—Palliation and not curr, 
has been the world’s business to this day, and, it is 
to be feared, will be yet some days to come. To 
cure men and women of their manifold disorders, 
we had better stop puncturing of abscesses, and 
quieting of pains, and go to revolutionizing ha‘ its, 
and setting mankind in pursuit of new objects. 

Fonpamentats.—Argument that is argument, 
must have its premises laid in the fixed principles 
of truth and right ; and so, ridicule that is ridicule, 
must look up its butts among tyrants, poltroons and 
conservatives,—the betrayers of the truth and right. 
Ridicule, then, is but Reason, in a merrier mood ! 

Hypocrisy nor aLways Immorat.—Dissimula- 
tion, (secretiveness), is but the exercise of a natu- 
ral, necessary and, of course, right faculty of every 
human soul. If Conscientiousness be just strong 
enough to balance it, and so leave the turning of 
the scale to judgment, and not to either of these fac- 
ulties, (both of which are, in themselves, blind as 
Cupid ever was !) all will then be well. No frauds 
prompted by self-love, avarice, or malice will be 
practiced. Other frauds are justifiable—often in- 
dispensable. Nature, in harmony with herself, is 
good, upright, pure, and unselfish. Only harmon- 
ize her dissonant chords, but strike not one out of 
being. A single one gone, the loss of its combina- 
tions would tell in a geometrical ratio; and the 
music of life might lose its fundamental note, or 
some of its sweetest and most pathetic passages | 

Cursss, LIKE CHICKENS, ALWAYS COME HOME TO 
roost.—He that curses destiny, or he that pelts 
the heavens with stones, may harm nobody, or 
anybody, but is most likely to wound himself, or 
those nearest to him. 

Great Truras tae Essentiats or Procress.— 
Let details, practical difficulties, and all that, alone 
for the present. First fix in men’s minds a living 
conviction of truths and rights, and they will easily 
solve and remove all difficulties in the way of prac- 
tice of their convictions. 

Is rr Epucation, that “ forms the common mind ?” 
Is the basis of a man’s character laid at ten 
years of age? No: but, in truth, more than ten 
years before that time; and in another light, more 
than a thousand! How many things do we vilify as 
the unskilful handicraft of to-day, which have, in 
reality, had their making, and fashioning, and fram- 
ing going on through many centuries. 

Prive, THE Poor Man’s Enemy.—The dust from 
the rich man’s carriage-wheels puts out the poor 
man’s eyes! The glitter and parade of wealth blind 
his better judgment; and, in aping the splendor he 
cannot attain, he both forgets the inherent hollow- 
ness of the thing itself, and forfeits the true and 
substantial comforts which, as a man, he ought to 
enjoy. 

Reason A HELP To Sicut.—Suppose good, pure, 
well oxygenated air were of arich blue color; and 
vile, sickly, deoxygenized air of a paler, or leaden, 
orsombre hue, such as would startle one to look at ; 
what a scrambling there would then be at times 
in our churches and lecture-rooms, our very dwell- 
ings and shops,—what a tugging at windows, and 


what lamentable, wry faces! And then what deep, | 


hearty inspirations, like the quaffing of water from 
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& pure spring, when once we had fairly got our 
enemy at bay, and the friend of our life floating in 
inviting serenity all around us! Yet the opposite 
effects of the one and the other on our life, health, 
and comfort, are just as real, and as unmistakably 
sure, as though we could see with the eye, or feel 
by our touch, the quality of the agent which thus 
vivifies or slays us! : 
Genuine Poverty.—The friend of the poor man 
should teach him the evils of real »overty,—pover- 
ty of sense, of information, of needed food and rai- 
ment, of health, of moral principle, and of social 
and domestic delights. He who is destitute of any 
or all of these, whether he have or have not a “ for- 
tune” in money-wealth, is, really, “ poor indeed.” 








NEW YORK PHRENOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM. 


. 
BY J.H. COOK, 


Ye stranger forms, that often come 
Old Gotham’s stirring scenes to greet, 
Call at one hundred thirty-one, 

On Nassau’s famous, busy street ; 
And if you have an eye to see, 

A head to think, a soul to feel— 
Most vividly impressed you'll be, 
As skulls and busts to you appeal 
For sanction of what God designed, 
That form and texture, size of brain, 
Should be criteria of mind— 

Deep, shallow, healthy, or insane. 


Here various nations, living, dead, 
Their well-known characters proclaim 
Through nature’s types, upon the head, 
Where mind incarnate holds its reign. 
Combe’s, Webster's, Chalmers’, massive brows, 
Contrast with Caribs’. idiots’ pates— 
Coarse negroes, brutal Esquimaux, 
With Poe’s or Chapning’s refined state, 
Those heads so bulging at the base, 

* With foreheads villainously low,” 
Proclaim with ardor to your face— 
Phrenology is true—is TRUE. 


I cannot tell you in these lines 

What here you'll see, and fvel, and learn, 
But fail not at the earliest time 

To come and potent truth discern. 

And if yourse(f you fain would know— 
Know how to live, nor toil in vain— 

To the Professor (ere you go) 

Submit your head, rare truth to gain. 
The books and Journals published here— 
The correspond busi done— 
Will fil your mind with lofty cheer— 
You'll say—Pahrenology go on. Savqvoir, N. Y. 








MADNESS CURED BY BATHING. 


[The following illustrates what we have often 
rged ; that cold bathing is one of the very best 
means to subdue anger. We never knew persons 
to quarrel and fight while at work in water. The 
old-fashion mode of washing sheep was always an 
occasion of sport, and we never knew any disputes 
on those occasions, unless the people used something 
stronger than water to inflame their brains.]} 
A short time since, a crowd of passengers, who 
had gone on board one of the ferry boats plying 


between this city and Brooklyn, and who were list-. 


lessly lounging on the “ outward ” end of the deck, 
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previous to leaving the dock, were startled wie 
ery of “mad ox,” “mad bull,” “look out,” &c., nd 
the rapid approach of an infuriated animal, that 
snorted and savagely tossed its head and horns, as 
it sprang on the boat. Onward the animal rushed 
and a voice cried out—* Let him go,” which was no 
sooner uttered than done, for the terrified passen- 
gers, with one accord, left the road clear; in an in- 
stant the bullock sprang in the air, and quickly dis- 
appeared beneath the salt waves, with a loud splash 
and terrific roar. The next moment he rose, and 
blowing the water from his nostrils, swam in the 
direction of a neighboring pier, where he was se- 
cured, and once more placed upon terra firma, a 
well-bathed and much more docile quadruped. His 
drivers had no more trouble from his pranks, as the 
unexpected ducking had cooled him down, and he 
afterwards behaved himself remarkably well for a 
beast. 





**THE WORLD OWES ME A hea 


This is one of the vile, stereotyped falsehoods 
that loafers and rogues of all sorts use as an apol- 
oyy for their laziness or rascalities. 

The Jeremy Diddler, who sponges society com- 
forts himself with the idea that he is thus only get- 
ting some of the debt which the “world owes” 
him. 

The thief sometimes intimates that, in helping 
himself out of somebody’s till, he was merely tak- 
ing his own. It was a part of the debt uncancefled 
that society—that enormous bankrupt—had refus- 
ed to pay. 

The whole theory is false and fraudulent. The 
rule is the reverse. We owe the world an upright 
life, and in return, the world will give us a living. 

The lounger about the grog shops—we have 
none, now, by the way, to speak of, in Maine—or 
other places of loafing—may fold his arms in idle- 
ness, under the consolation of being so large a cred- 
itor; but we'll just tell him how the “ world” will 
pay him ultimately. It will square off by an in- 
stalment of hunger, poverty, contempt, degradation 
and the alms-house. It will give him rich divi- 
dends of scorn and starvation, and finally pay him 
in full with six feet of earth in the pauper’s grave. 
Perhaps, as he goes along, he will receive occasion- 
al payments “on account,” by generous orders on 
the county jail or the State Prison. In the, latter 
place we believe the “ world” liberally throwg‘in a 
new suit of clothes of beautifully variegated colors. 

Our advice to young men is, to trust to their two 
good hands, their brains, their economy, their in- 
dustry, and their honesty for a “living.” With 
such aids—and strong self-reliance, backed by in- 
domitable perseverance—there are but few indeed 
who fail of reaching the goal at which they aim. 

The world is full of glorious illustrations of this 
truth. We see young men rise from obscurity and 
poverty to reputation and wealth, and we wonder 
how they “get along so well.” It seems a myste- 
ry, but the whole mystery lies in the qualifications 
above mentioned. They commence right—they 
continue right—and they end right. 

If we mark the history of such a man, we shall 








invariably find that he has been a hard worker and 
careful manager. He has looked after the spigot 
as well as the bung-hole of his business. He has 
husbanded his earnings and added them to his cap- 
ital, instead of leaving them at the box office of the 
theatres, or wearing them upon his back, or pour- 
ing them down his throat. 

We said he was a “hard worker” That, we ap- 
prehend, is the great difficulty with the loafer. He 
would be perfectly willing, no doubt, to hold his 
hat, if providence would shower gold into it ; or, if 
it would rain roast beef, he would have a platter 
ready to catch it. But to work, and work hard— 
“there’s the rub.” Let fortune come to him in any 
other shape than that. 

But, young man, work it must be—work!— 
work !|—work! It was designed from the begin- 
ning that man should earn his bread not by loafing, 
but “by the sweat of his brow.” Those drops the 
industrious man coins into golden mint drops that 
fill his coffers.— Eelectic. 

An AcceprasLte Present.—It has become a very 
common thing with our subscribers te-present their 
friends with a copy of the Journal. The following 
acknowledgment has been sent to us for publication, 
which shows in what estimation the gift is held by 
the fair recipient. 





——wen* 





TO ONE WHO SENDS ME THE JOURNAL, 
Thanks, many and true, for the kindness shown 
In your beautiful gift, my friend unknown. 

It has entered our door, a welcome guest, 
And our minds, with lessons of wisdom, blest. 
Whenever I look on its fair, frank face, 

Your lineaments there I strive to trace ;] 

And at last I have grown to think of you 

As a being most noble, good and true. 

And this generous, thoughtful act of yours 
Has made me your friend while life endures. 

If these lines are appropriate for your paper, 
permit me to acknowledge, in this manner, the anony- j 
mous gift of a year’s subscription for the Pareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. M.S. P. 

Artiesoro’, October, 1851. 

— ——— -- ween ——____ 

A Passtre Tsroveut.—Rothschild is forced f 
content himself with the same sky as the poor news* '\ 
paper writer, and the great banker cannot order a h 
private sunset, or add one ray to the magnificence 
of night. The same air swells all lungs. The same 
blood swells all veins, Each one possesses, really, 
only his own thoughts, and his own senses, So’ 
and body—these are all the property which a man 
owns. All that is valuable is to be had for nothing 
in this world. Genius, beauty, and love, are not 
bought and sold. You may buy a rich bracelet, but 
not a well turned arm to wear it—a pearl necklace, 
but not a pearly throat with which it shall vie. The 
richest banker on earth would vainly offer a fortune 
to be able to write a verse like Byron. One comes 
into the world naked and goes out naked ; the dif- 
ference in the fineness of a bit of linen for a shroud 
is not much. Man is a handful of clay, which turns 
quickly back again into dust. 

ee 


Grapes in abundance are raised in California. 
In the vineyard of General Vallejo the product of 
a single acre will yield the sum of $25,000. 
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Curnts of the Banth. 


DOMESTIC. 

Woman's Riauts Convention.—The Convention 
of the friends of Woman’s Rights, was held in 
Worcester, Mass., commencing on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, and adjourning after a session of three days. A 
large number of persons, from different parts of New 
England, and several from a greater distance, were 
present on the occasion. Mrs. Paulina W. Davis 
presided with the dignity and grace which so ad- 
mirably qualify her for the discharge of that duty. 

Letters were read to the Convention from Eliz:- 
beth Brown, of Brattleboro, Vermont ; Sarah Tyn- 
dale, of Philadelphia; Dr. Mosely, of the Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania; Harriet Mar- 
tineau, of England ; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Horace Mann. 

The reports on various important topics, present- 
ed by the committees appointed at the last Con- 
vention, gave rise to animated discussions, of un- 
common interest, in which several eloquent speakers 
of both sexes took part, commanding the fixed at- 
tention of an immense audience. A number of 
resolutions were adopted, claiming for woman the 
right to a liberal education—to lucrative employ- 
ments—to personal independence—and, in general, 
to all the privileges which are now accorded by so- 
ciety to the other sex. The proceedings of the Con- 
vention were marked by earnestness, ability, and 
excellent feeling. A strong impulse has been giv- 
en to the public mind by the stand so nobly taken 
by many of the most intellectual women of our 
country, in behalf of their claim to the equal rights 
of humanity. The movement thus favorably com- 
menced must advance, until woman is elevated to 
the position in our social arrangement which the 
indications of nature, and the demonstrations of sci- 
ence prove to be her legitimate destiny. 











Destruction or A Waate Surp—A marvellous 
account of the destruction of a New Bedford whaler 
by a large sperm whale, in the South-Pacitic Ocean, 
has lately been received from Panama. Two boats 
were in pursuit of the whale at some distance from 
the ship. A harpoon had been thrown from one 
of them, when, after running for some time, the 
“whale turned upon the boat, and rushing at it with 
incredible violence, opened its enormous jaws, and 
crushed it into fragments as small as a common 
sized chair. The crew were taken up by the Cap- 
tain, who was in the other boat, and, contrary to all 
expectation, every man was saved. The disaster 
was witnessed from the ship, and the waste boat 
dispatched to the relief of the men. Upon the ar- 
rival of this boat, the crews were divided, and again 
went in pursuit of the whale. He soon made his 
appearance, and, perceiving this new demonstration, 
made a tremendous dash on the buat, seized it 
with his wide-spread jaws and crushed it into a 
thousand atoms, allowing the men barely time to 
escape by throwing themselves into the ocean. The 
surviving boat hastened to their rescue, and suc- 
ceeded in saving them from a horrible death, which 
they had twice so narrowly escaped. The Captain 





then ordered the boat to put with all speed for the 
shTp’; but they had scarcely started when the mon- 
stewas again seen with open threatening jaws 
in fierce‘pursuit ; he came up and passed them at 
a short distance, and the boat reached the ship in 
safety. The ship now proceeded after the whale, 
He was soon overtaken, and a lance thrown into his 
head. The monster then made for the ship, but 
passing on one side, he disappeared deep below the 
surface of the water, andas night was coming on 
the chase was abandcned. 


But in a short time the whale was discovered 
rushing with fearful velocity towards the ship, 
which, in an instant, he struck with a blow that 
shook her from stem to stern. She quivered under 
the violence of the shock as if she had struck upon 
a rock. Upon going into the forecastle, the Captain 
discovered that the monster had struck the ship 
about two feet from the keel, knocking a large hole 
entirely through her bottom, through which the 
water roared and rushed impetuously. The ship 
at once began to sink. The Captain and crew took 
to the boats, from which they were taken the next 
day by a Nantucket whaler, which fortunately came 
in sight at the time, and proved the means of sav- 
ing their lives. A similar incident has been made 
the foundation of a new work by Herman Melville, 
entitled “Moby Dick, or the White Whaler,” just 
published in this city. 





Enetanp To America—A complimentary dinner 
has been given at the Astor House, by the British 
residents of New York, to Mr. Henry Grinnell, and 
the officers of the Arctic expedition. Mr, Anthony 
Barclay, British Consul of this port presided. Mr. 
Cornelius Grinnell, son of Mr. Henry Grinnell, sat 
at the right of the chair; Commander Griffin, of 
the Rescue, the left. Dr. Kane sat to the right of 
Mr. Grinnell. -Among the guests were Col, Gard- 
ner, U.S. Army, James W. Gerard, the Presidents 
and Vice Presidents of the various societies, Cap- 
tain Stone of the Niagara, the Recorder and others. 
The room was decorated with the flags of Great 
Britain and the United States, and a view of the 
Advance and Rescue sailing in the Arctic seas, 
surrounded with mountains of ice. After the din- 
ner, the presentation of medals to the officers—there 
were three present—took place. The medals were 
of silver, of beautiful workmanship. Their obverse 
contained an engraving in relief of the two vessels, 
locked up in Wellington Channel, in the ice which 
had raised the stern of the Advance. The reverse 
contained this inscription :—“ Presented by the 
British residents of New York, to , in con- 
sideration of his services in the American Arctic 
Expedition, sent by Henry Grinnell Esq, in search 
of Sir John Franklin, 1851.” 








Honcarian Rerucers—The Chieago Daily Tri- 
bune says, that the Hungarian Refugees who passed 
through New Albany, Ind. on their way to New 
Buda, in Iowa, have arrived at Chicago, where they 
have been persuaded to pass the winter. The Chi- 
cago paper adds:— 

“Some of them are highly cultivated persons, 
unused to laborious work; but there are also many 








of them carpenters, cabinet-makers, smiths, millers, 
wagon-makers, silver-smiths, fringe-makers, farra- 
ers, and others, qualified for almost any kind of 
common work. They are all utterly without means, 
and would be truly thankful for any employment, 
however humble, that may be offeredthem. Those 
who have already employed some of them, speak 
in the highest terms of their ability and willingness 
to work. It would therefore be an act of the great- 
est kindness for our mechanics and others having 
work to do, to employ some of these noble but un- 
fortunate men.” 





* Deatn or Mapam Usnazy—The wife of Gov. Uj- 
hazy died at New Buda, Iowa, on the 11th October. 
Intelligence of this event was received in Wash- 
ington, in a letter from Governor Ujhazy to Major 
Tochman and lady. The venerable Hungarian pa- 
triot, in announcing the sad tidings, thus concludes 
his letter :-— 

“The cup of my sorrows is full. I have lost my 
beloved wife! She departed this life after a few 
days’ illness. Could I have forseen that my exile 
was to shorten her days, I would have given my 
head to the foes of my country to preserve the 
life of the best of mothers, 

“Your most affectionate, unfortunate friend.” 


Ce.rsratTion at Manonester—The citizens of 
Manchester, N. H., celebrated the hundredth amni- 
versary of the incorporation of Derryfield, on the 
22d inst. Speeches were made by Rev. Cyrus W. 
Wallace, Wm. Stark, of Troy, N. Y., and others. 
The first speaker summed up a comparison of the 
past and present manufacturing facilities of the 
place thus :—“ At Manchester in 1838, there were 
manufactured at the Amoskeag Mill, 358 skeins of 
yarn per day—-in 1851 there are manufactured at 
Manchester, eighty-seven miles of cloth per day— 
requiring only 34 days to stretch a web across the 
Atlantic, and 287 days to belt the globe.” 





Mr. Taggert of Roxbury, Mass., exhibits a model 
of an engine whose propelling agent is atmospheric 
pressure. The power is obtained by regular ex- 
plosions of small quantities of common gunpowder. 
Eminent chemists have decicled its operation to be 
feasible. 

The Hutchinsons, while at tea at the Mansion 
House in Greenfield, on Sunday evening, Oct. 26, 
were robbed of about $100 in specie, by a lad in 
their employ, about 14 years of age. 





It is reported that President Fillmore has ap- 
pointed Mr. Bloomer Postmaster at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., Mrs. Bloomer being the deputy. 


A Catholic priest, said to be 110 years of age, 
preached at Dayton, Ohio, a few days ago. 








An Episcopal College is to be established at Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin—that city having raised $5,000 
the erection of buildings, j 





One-third of the people of the United States 
live in towns and cities, of which there are no less 
than sixty-five, which contain ten thousand inhab- 
itants. Truly said the ancient philosopher, “man 
is a gregarious animal.” 
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FOREIGN. 

Kossura.—The principal subject of interest in 
our foreign news during the past month, is the ar- 
rival of Kossuth in England. The illustrious Hun- 
garian patriot, with his wife, family, and suite, land- 
ed at Southampton on the 23d. of October, 
where he was received with the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations by the municipal authorities and a 
_ large concourse of citizens. We will here give a 
. brief sammary of his movements, subsequent to his 
departure from Kutaihia and his arrival at the Dar- 
danelles, where he was received on board the U.S. 
steam frigate Mississippi. This took place on the 
afternoon of September 10. The scene was im- 
pressive and touching in the highest degree. Upon 
entering the ship, he was surrounded by the officers 
and crew, who formed a circle on the deck, waiting 
to proffer an American welcome to the martyr for 
liberty. Kossuth was overcome with emotion, his 
cheeks wore bathed with tears, and in broken ac- 
cents he expressed his joy at coming under the 
protection of the flag of the freest nation of the 
world. The following is said to have been the 
substance of his address. “Companions—May the 
Almighty God be praised, who has granted me the 
extraordinary favor of being able to speak to you, 
worthy brethren of my nation, under this flag (point- 
ing to the flag of the United States.) Now only 
can I breath freely. Now only I,a poor exile, feel 
myself proud at owing my deliverance to you, and 
to one of the most magnanimous nations of Europe. 
I am about to proceed with my companions to that 
generous people to whom you have the happiness 
to belong, and I shall kiss with joy that sacred land 
of liberty, where I hope to find for my unfortunate 
people what I seek. Yes, for I seek brethren: and 
Kossuth will not die until he has found them. But 
I do not seek your sympathies, for we possess them ; 
nor an asylum for exiles, for we shall never want 
one as long as the Magyar shall groan under the yoke 
of the Sclavonian ; nor a Liberator, for Hungary will 
know how to deliver herself; but I seek an avenger 
against the oppressor of a holy cause, and for inno- 
cent men who have unjustly fallen.” The comman- 
der of the frigate, Capt. Lyon, was no less melted 
by emotion, and could scarcely command words to 
welcome his noble guest. The deepest feeling was 
displayed by the officers und men, whose cheers 
of hearty greeting, assured the fallen hero of the 
sympathy and honors which awaited his steps. On 
the next day, the Mississippi left the Dardanelles for 
Gibraltar, arriving at Spezzia on the 20th, and at 
Marseilles on the 25th. Applying for permission 
to pass through France on his way to England, 
after the lapse of several days he received an an- 
swer in the negative, The Ministers of the Frunch 
Republic were unwilling to risk the influence of 
Kossuth on the popular mind, and prudently re- 
solved to allow him no opportunity to inflame the 
sentiments of freedom in the heart of the popula- 
tion. The refusal of the government to grant this 
courtesy to Kossuth, has been made the subject of 
severe comments in the opposition journals. An 
address was issued by Kossuth to the people of 
Marseilles, expressing his sympathy with the French 
nation in their struggle for freedom, and his own 
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devotion to the glorious cause. He left Marseilles 
on the Ist October, and arriving at Gibraltar, took 
passage for England in the steamship Madrid. An 
unhappy misunderstanding appears to have arisen 
between Kossuth and the officers of the Mississippi, 
in regard to the extent to which that vessel was 
placed at his disposal. Censure has been cast by 
some anonymous letter-writer from Europe, on the 
conduct of the illustrious chief; but nothing has 
transpired which should shake the confidence of 
our countrymen in his devoted attachment to liberty, 
and the purity and nobleness of his personal char- 
acter. A beautiful testimony to the dignity of his 
habits and bearing while on board the Mississippi, 
is given by a gentleman who was one of the ship’s 
company, during her passage toGibraltar. “Ihave 
never met a gentleman who at first acquaintance 
impressed me more favorably. His manners are 
exceedingly easy and engaging; “he is dignified 
without haughtiness, and familiar without outstep- 
ing the bounds of prudence. He expresses himself 
correctly, and all his remarks are pertinent and in- 
teresting. The dignity which he has maintained in 
his captivity, reminds me forcibly of the case of 
Napoleon. But the homage which Kossuth receives 
from his followers is the voluntary expression of 
respect and admiration of the man. His Captains 
take their turns in daily attending his person, and 
at night sleep before the door of his room. They 
invariably rise when he enters, and uncover them- 
selves when he speaks to them. Kossuth seems 
most grateful to our country, for the interest we 
have taken in them, and fully appreciates the beau- 
tiful compliment as well as the distinguished honor 
done him in placing a national vessel at his disposal, 
He yesterday remarked to me: ‘I hope the Amer- 
ican people do not do me this great honor merely 
from motives of humanity, because I am an exile 
and prisoner ; others have been prisoners, and as 
unfortunate as myself; but I hope they recognize 
in me, the representative of a great principle, for 
which I have periled fortune, life and country.” He 
seems particularly anxious on this point. I can 
hardly tell you what a great interest this man 
awakens in all of us. I never met a man who pos- 
sessed a greater fund of general knowledge, and 
who would, with so little apparent effort, completely 
carry you away with him, until you feel all his own 
enthusiasm. His conversational powers are extra- 
ordinary, his ideas always partake of the sublime, 
and after ordinary conversation you frequently feel 
those emotions which are usual after listening to 
lofty eloquence.” 





AraivaL or THE Mississtppi—Since the above 
was in type, the frigate Mississippi has arrived in 
this port, with the companions of Kossuth, who 
shared his detention at Kutaihia. The statements 
of the officers of the Mississippi effectually contra- 
dict the reports that have been circulated to the 
disadvantage of the Hungarian patriot. They have 
doubtless been fabricated by some base tool of 
Austrian tyranny, and deserve only to be. treated 
with unmitigated contempt. Before the issue of 
this number of our Journal, the brave Magyar will 
probably have been welcomed on our shores. Ev- 
ery friend of national liberty, every foe to oppress- 





ion and arbitary power, every believer in free po- 
litical institutions as the condition of human pro- 
gress, will extend the hand of cordial greeting to 
this devoted advocate of European freedom, and hail 
his advent among us, with the same reverence and 
enthusiasm, with which we honor the memory of 
the father, of our own independence. 

Dears or Gutziarr—Mr. Gutzlaff, the famous 
Chinese missionary and scholar, died at Canton on 
the 9th August last, in the 48th year of his age. 
He was by birth a Pomeranian, and was sent to the 
East by the Netherlands Missionary Society in 1827 ; 
and after spending four years in Batavia, Singapore 
and Siam, he came to China in 1831. Being of an 
erratic disposition, within the next two years he 
made three voyages along the coast of China, then 
comparatively unknown. On the death of the 
elder Morrison, in 1834, Mr. Gutzlaff was employed 
by the British Superintendency as an interpreter, 
and was employed in that capacity during the war, 
He afterwards received the appointment of Chinese 
Secretary to the British Plenipotentiary and Su- 
perintendent of Trade, in which office he died. 








PEsTILENCE AT THE Canary Istanps.—A terri- 
ble pestilence has been raging for some time at 
Palmas, Canary Islands, which has been attended 
with the most extensive and frightful mortality. 

Since the disease first broke out, one-fifth of the 
whole population of 18,000 have been swept off, 
and the fever is still raging, though somewhat abat- 
ed. Itis not thought to be the cholera, for it is 
very contagious ; but it resembles it, in the quick- 
ness with which death succeeds the attack. It is 
supposed to have been brought to the island ina 
small vessel from the coast of Africa. The family 
of the American Consul (Mr. Torres) together with 
himself, are all dead with the exception of one 
child. Mr. Torres sent them all into the interior 
upon the first appearance of the pestilence, but 
hearing afterward that some of them were sick, he 
started off to join them, and on his arrival found 
them all dead, servants included, with the excep- 
tion of the child here mentioned. In less than five 
hours after he himself was a corpse. The panic 
and distress on the island is inconceivable. No 
communication is allowed with it from the adjacent 
islands, except from Teneriffe, whence a small ves- 
sel sails twice a week for letters, to a port that 
has as yet escaped the malady. Every precaution 
is taken, by smoking the letters that are sent with 
brimstone, and dipping them in vinegar, and by 
putting the vessel in quarantine sosoon as she ar- 
rives, in order that the disease may not be commu- 
nicated to that island. 





Arrest or Stexor Gurp1.—This popular vocal- 
ist, who has such a brilliant reputation in the musi- 
cal circles of the United States has been arrested 
by the agents of the Austrian Government while on 
a visit to his native country. Being about to return 
to America, he was invited by a few friends toa 
farewell supper. During the hilarity of the occa- 
sion he proposed @ toast in honor of the United 
States. This was announced to the police by a 
spy who had crept in among the company. Sud- 
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denly the room was entered by the officers, and the 
whole party was arrested. Guidi was shut up in 
a damp, unwholesome room, debarred from all his 
friends, subjected to great indignities, and after 
going through the form ofa trial, was sentenced to 
ten years in the galleys. The tears of his mother 
and the efforts of his friends procured the commu- 
tation of this sentence to three years’ imprisonment 
in the fortress. His paternal inheritance was con- 
fiscated ; he was declared an exile from the State ; 
and, chained like wild beasts with ten others, he 
was hurried off on the way to prison, without be- 
ing permitted to take leave of his friends. When 
near the Alps, a blinding storm of snow and rain 
came on, of which they took advantage, rushed upon 
the guard, and succeeded in making their escape. 
After great suffering, and almost in a state of star- 
vation, they at lengvh reached Genoa, from whence 
Guidi was in hopes to be enabled to proceed tw his 
adopted home in the United States. 


ee 


EDITORIAL RETROSPECT. 


Another eventful year is now closing upon us, 
and with it, the present volume of the Journal is 
completed, to be laid on file in the teeming archives 
of the past. 





The editors would not bid rarewett to their 
readers, as if, with the last sands of the year 1851, 
the intercommunion of our past relativens were to 
be brought to a final close; but we would rather 
hope that our transit to another date in the calen- 
dar of time, shall constitute merely a punctuation, 
a kind of comma only, and not a final termination 
to that delightful union which has so long existed 
between us. 

Although the last year does not show as many 
trophies of animal strife. and mad ambition, with 
« garments rolled in blood,” as sume others, yet, 
may we not, in the light of this cheering fact, re- 
joice in the wider sway of man’s higher faculties, 
and that prophetic period when he shall “learn war 
no more,” and seek glory in holier victories ! 

The victories of a true civilization, consist in the 
triumph of morality and intelligence over the hoarse 
accents of brute passion; the subjugation of the 
rigors of cliinate; the comparative annihilation of 
space and resistance; and in employing these agen- 
cies for the service, happiness, and perfection of the 
human race. 

At no period of its history, has our country, her 
arts and institutions, commanded an eminence so 
proud and prosperous as at the present hour. Hap- 
pily at peace with all mankind, with every avenue 
of trade and commerce thrown wide open to our 
arts and our energies ; with institutions of learning in 
the highest degree prosperous; and the free-school 
system widening in its beneficent sphere toward 
universal education ; the matchless skill of the peo- 
ple on our Eastern coast is vying with all Europe 
in the arts of peace and prosperity: our broad 
West, like an exhaustless horn of plenty, is pouring 
her stores into the lap of commerce ; while the gold 
mines of the Pacific coast are sending their treasures 
to enrich our exchequer. 

On the Atlantic, that great race-course of the 





world, America has not been behind the old “ Queen 
of the Seas.” Our ships and steamers, having out- 
stripped all competitors, are sought as models. 
Our department in the World’s Fair, though called 
“a solitude,” has been studded with a galaxy of 
premiums, despite the envy of vanquished rivalry. 
And yet our proudest and best elements of pro- 
gress, prosperity and happiness, were not seen in 
the “Crystal Palace,” Our railroads and canals ; 
our steamships and clippers ; our mammoth print- 
ing-presses ; the fertile savannahs, broad as a king- 
dom, on which our premium reaping-machines are 
employed ; our liberal institutions ; our iron ener- 
gy; and our restless spirit of progress were not 
exhibited at the World’s Fair for criticism and 
award. The greatness and glory of America are 
to be seen mainly at home. 


With all these elements of power, wealth, free- 
dom, and happiness, shall we not labor to become 
the first nation on earth in the reception and de- 
velopment of those self-improving sciences that 
raise man to the highest degree of moral and in- 
tellectual power? Shall we be satisfied with our 
free government, free schools, free press, and min- 
eral wealth; wit': our mammoth rivers, broad 
prairies, railroads spanning a continent, and with 
outstripping the world on the sea, and not also 
strive to rise in an equal degree in moral and intel- 
Jectual culture? Shall not all these mighty agen- 
cies be employed as so many helps to push us on- 
ward to the goal of human existence, wisdom, vir- 
tug, and HAPPINESS ? 


These broad lights gleaming on our pathway, 
should rid us of every vestige of conservative bigo- 
try which links us to antiquated and time-worn 
ideas, that have outlived their usefulness, and give 
us, in their stead, a liberal, generous, progressive 
spirit of reform in science, and in a higher and 
purer morality. 

The lights of the age, and the augmentation of 
the means of power, will fail to elevate and reform 
our standard of civilization, unless the moral and 
intellectual nature be so cultivated and fortified as 
to become the presiding genius of private and pub- 
lic sentiment. It were comparatively vain, and 
even dangerous, to develop the resources of power, 
if that power be not guided by reason, Conscixn- 
TIOUSNEss, and a magnanimous philanthropy. 

With the increase of wealth, and the almost 
magic power of mechanism and physical science, 
we should address ourselves, with earnest assiduity, 
to a higher moral and social culture. The univer- 
sal education, in all that pertains to human perfecti- 
bility, of the young, who are so soon to wield the 
moral, political, and progressive destiny of the 
world, should be the grand result of all our present 
achievements. If this can be realized, there is an 
infinitude of hope for the race. 

Hitherto man has known, and has sought to learn, 
vastly more of everything else than of himself. 
Not content with studying the minute geographical 
and geological formation of the earth, its chemical 
agencies and affinities, its natural history, its proba- 
ble age and destiny; the beauties of the floral 
kingdom, and the mysteries of animal and insect 
life ; he seeks to study the condition of the planets, 








and to discover those far-off wanderers in the vaults 
of immensity which can only be reached by the 
most powerful telescope. 

With all this thirst for knowledge, how little 
does man study or know of the laws and qualities 
of the crowning glory of all God's Universe—his 
own mental nature | 

To promote the study of man’s nature, to point 
out and enforce the laws of his being, both of body 
and mind, the proper means of developing all his 
capabilities, restraining his vicious tendencies, and 
so harmonizing the strength and activity of his 
powers, as that the result shall be virtue, happiness 
and perpetual progress, were the great errands which 
the American Phrem logical Journal came to perform. 

That the Journal has done more to create an in- 
terest in the true philosophy of mind, and to awaken 
a spirit of self-culture, than all other periodicals 
since its establishment, is doubtless true. Nor do 
we utter this sentiment in an egotistical spirit, but 
with humble reverence to the majesty of that sys- 
tem of truth which it has been the mission of the Jour- 
nal to promulgate. To the man-elevating science of 
Phrenology is due all that has been achieved through 
the instrumentality of this monthly messenger. 

That man has begun to imbibe the philosophy of 
its teachings, and to appreciate the truth, when thus 
plainly set forth to the comprehension of THE MiL- 
Lion, is evinced by the steady and unparalleled in- 
crease of the circulation of the Journal. If we 
may judge of the future from the past, we may 
confidently anticipate an accession of ten thousand 
new readers with the opening of a new volume. 

The experiment which we ventured upon one 
year ago has met with universal favor, namely, that 
of doubling the size of the Journal and introducing 
topics more varied than formerly—such as mechani- 
cal, which relates to the exercise of Consrructive- 
ness, Ipgauiry, and intellect, as involved in the 
great manufacturing and artistic interests of society ; 
and that of agriculture and horticulture, which so 
richly bless the home and make it a paradise; 
while, at the same time, we have employed as much 
space as formerly for Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Education. 

For the continuance and increase of this mighty 
influence for good to mankind, we rely on our 
friends and co-workers, who have, hitherto, so lib- 
erally promoted the good cause, by extending our 
circulation to almost every town and village from 
Nova Scotia to California. 


Shall we now bid farewell to any of our readers ? 
or shall we bid adieu to the old volume with the 
departed year, and hail with delight the new year 
and a new volume, with higher hopes for man, and 
the general diffusion of light, liberty, and happiness ? 

We bow to the old year as it recedes to its niche 
in the past, and tender to our friends and readers 
our warmest acknowledgements for their kindness 
and support, while we reach forth to the future full 
of faith and hope, believing that we shall meet 
again the names and genial hearts of those earnest 
co-workers who have accompanied us to the termi- 
nation of the present volume, and that we may have 
the pleasure of greeting them with a new volume 
and A Harry New Year! 
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General Patires. 


Tax Untversat Poonoorarner ror 1852, Prospectus 
or Votume lL. Poustisusp Monruty, at $1 a Year, In 
Apvance. Eprrep sy E. Wessrer.—tt is printed in the 
corresponding style, and, to a considerable extent, forms an 
advanced instruction buok for beginners, familiarizing the 
mind with the best Phonographic forms, while it furnishes 
interesting reading upon arts, science, literature, and the 
various topics of the day. A portion of its pages is devoted 
to Correspondence, Phonographic Intelligence, and the in- 
terests of the advanced Phonographer, furnishing him with 
Original Essays, and selections from the choicest literature 
of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a moment as to the sound each 
character represents, thereby making Phonography as /egi- 
ble a8 common printing. Please address all letters, post- 
paid, to Fowiers anp We ts, No. 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 

#” Tue Universat Poonoorarner will be commenced 
on the first of January, 1852. In our next we shall present 
a more elaborate prospectus of this new Journal. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent in at once. 

We shall give our reasons for engaging in this work in a fu- 
ture number. At present we can only say, that we regard Pho- 
nography as one of the most efficient means by which the 
world may be cheaply and quickly educated. Its advanta- 
ges wili be pointed out more fully at another time. Pro- 
nwo@raray has an important mission to fulfill in the progress 
and reforms of mankind. We look upon it with great in- 
terest, and intend to engage heartily in its promulgation. 








Tax Srvpenr.—This valuable monthly is fast becoming 
the universal favorite among children and youth, both in 
the family and the schootroom. Having for its object the 
furnishing of such reading as is the most conducive to the 
proper development of the minds of the young, while it is 
adapted to ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY, and imparts 
& greater amount of useful knowledge than any kindred 
work ; it is indeed a Miscellany, in the richest sense of the 
term. 

For the child, learning to read, it has pages suited to “ aid 
the mind’s development,” at the dawn of little thoughts. 
For the young man who desires to improve himself it is a 
“ feast of fat things.” For the teacher it contains lessons 
replete with wisdom. In short, every one may gather from 
its pages clusters of mental fruit of the choicest qualities ; 
beside, it is just the work that every boy and girl, young man 
and young woman, parent and teacher should have. It is 
worth ten times its cost to any family or school teacher ; and 
neither could be persuaded to do without it did they know 
its real value, 

No work for the young is better calculated to command the 
attention of the inquiring mind, and direct it to usefulness, 
than this. Just take it for one year and try it for yourselves, 
A new volume commenced with Noveinber. Now is just 
the time to subscribe. Single copies, one year, $1; eight 
copies, $6; fifteen copies, $10. Please address Fow.ers 
anp Weuts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Tas Best Rovre rrom New Yorx To Boston—At 
this or any other season of the year, is unquestionably by 
the Bay State Company's steamers, “ Bay State,” “ Eu- 
pine Stats,” and “Srare or Matne.” These excellent 
boats are managed by Messrs. Tispate anp Borpen, of 
No. 70 West-street, New York. The advantages are these: 
We leave pier number four, New York, at 5 o'clock in the 
evening, have a good night's rest on the sound, and arrive 
in Boston the next morning at an early hour before break- 
fast, thus making the entire passage between two days, 
without the loss of time. The distance by this route is not 
far from two hundred and thirty miles, and the fare only $4, 
including a clean, comfortable berth. 





Aornetes.— All applications for Agencies should be made 
at our Vew Fork establishment, either by letter or other- 
| wise. References required. 





Prospectus or THe Warer-Cure Journal ror 1852. 
—lIt is published monthly, ilustrated with engravings, ex- 
hibiting the Structure, Anatomy, and Physiology of the 
Human Body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphaticelly a Jounnat or Heat, adapted to all classes, 
and is designed to be a complete Fawily Guide in all cases, 
and in all diseases, 

Hypxoratuy will be fully unfolded, and so explained, 
that all may apply it in various diseases, even those not 
curable by any other means. There is no system so simple, 
harmless, and universally applicable as the Water-Cure. Its 
effects are almost miraculous, and it bus already been the 
means of saving the lives of thousands, who were beyond 
the reach of all other known remedies, 

Tue Puitosorpny or Hearn will be fully discussed, in- 
cluding Food, Drinks, Clothing, Air, and Exercise, showing 
their effects on both body and mind. 

Tae Warer-Cure at Home.—Particular directions will 
be given for the treatment of ordinary cases at home, which 
will enable all who have occasiun to apply it without the 
aid of a physician. 

To Preserve Heatran, no other mode of living can com- 
pare with this system. In fact, were its rules observed and 
carried out, many of our ills would be forever banished, 
and succeeding generations grow up in all the vigor of true 
manhood. It will be a part of our duty to teach the world 
how to preserve health as well as cure disease. 

The terms will be One Dowwar a year, in advance, Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers anv WELLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Hottpay Presents.—We have before called attention to 
our Journals, as peculiarly appropriate for presents. Each 
costing but a dollar a year, and in clubs, even /ess than that. 
A year’s subscription to the Warer-Cure Journat would 
be a neat, cheap, and exceedingly useful gift to present to a 
Woman. 

Tue Purenotoaicat Journat may be placed into the 
hands of all young men, with a perfect certainty of its lead- 
ing them onward and upward to a life of industry, useful- 
ness, and success, 

Tue Srvupenrt is adapted to the capacity of children and 
youth, and will improve MORALLY, INTELLECTUALLY, and 
PHYSICALLY, all who read it. A copy should be presented 
to the CHILDREN OF KVERY FAMILY. 

Thus, for a mere trifle, men, women, and children, may be 
made thankful, chéerful, and happy. Were it possible, we 
would place a copy of one, or all of the Journals, into the 
hands of every family in America, and with the co-opera- 
tion of “ the people” we could, and hope ultimately to do 
it. Let every friend of the cause of Human Progress and 
Improvement make at least one present, by giving us the 
name of one friend, for one of these Journals, commencing 
with the New Year, 1852. Now 1s the time. 





Taz Forors.—The next number will contain an article 
on Satting Vessets, with engraved illustrations, ranging 
from the rude canoe to the stately merchantman. A very 
fine and accurate engraving of the winning Yacht “ Ameari- 
ca” will occupy a prominent place in the list. Our readers 
in the interior, we are quite sure, will be pleased to read an 
authentic description of every kind of sailing craft, with 
appropriate illustrations, as the mass of the people who re- 
side hundreds of miles from the sea-board have no oppor- 
tunity of becoming practically acquainted with shipping. 

The January number of the Journal will be sent to all 
our present subscribers, which may be regarded as a speci- 
men for the coming year, and will serve our numerous 
friends as a sample with which to ubtain new subscribers. 
Let it, however, be distinctly borne in mind that the Jour- 
nal, beyond the January number, will be continued to those 
only who re-subscribe. We open new books every year, 
and do business entirely on the cash principle. No one 
need entertain the fear, that because they accept the January 
number we shall hold them to the year's subscription. 





Fowters anp Wetts, Phrenologists and Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, and No. 142 
Washington-street, Boston. Professional examinations, with 
verbal or written descriptions of character, when desired. 
Rooms open day and evening. 





Crass ror InsTRUCTION IN PHRENOLOGY.—On the even- 
ing ef the first Tuesday in December, we shall open a class 
for Practical Instruction in Phrenology at 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. The lectures will be continued twice a week 
during the month, Terms, for Gentlemen, $2 ; for Ladies, $1, 





Tae Western Farm anv VILLAGE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Crry or New Yorx.—A circular, taining the Constit 
tion and By-laws of this Association, has been laid on our 
table. Their pLan or action is as follows:— 

“ it is intended by this A jation to organize a company 
of from 300 to 500 members, consisting entirely of persons 
who are desirous of settling on the public lands of some of 
our Western States or Territories. The company, when 
full, is intended to embrace a proportional number from each 
of the principal departments of industry. By this arrange- 
ment most, if not all, who go, will be able to find employ- 
ment, and none will be without the comforts and luxuries of 
advanced civilization. In order to realize the full and im- 
mediate benefit of close proximity in settlement, it is in- 
tended to concentrate the Association as much as possible, 
say on a plot of 8 or 10 miles square. Near the center of 
this proposed township a village is to be laid off, covering 
from one to two square miles, which, after making a liberal 
deduction for streets and squares, is to allow each member 
to have a handsome vil'age lot of about four acres. Each 
member of this Association is allowed to subscribe for 
what will amount to 160 acres of land and a village plot, 
but no more ; and every ber is required to b an 
ACTUAL SETTLER in the township selecied. 

For full particulars address W mu. Happock, No. 16 Spruce- 
street, New York. 


Pew Publications. 


The American Muck Book ; trecting of the Nature, Prop- 
erties, Sources, History, and Operations of all the Prin- 
cipal Fertilizers and Manures in Common Use, with Spe- 
cific Directions for their Preparation and Application to 
the Soil and to Crops, &c. illustrated with Kngravings. 
By D. J. Brown. New York: U. M. Saxton, 1851. 

This is a well-written work of over four hundred pages, 
printed and bound in the usual handsome and permanent 
style of Mr. Saxton. The importance to every farmer and 
horticulturist of the great subject of which it treats cannot 
fail to make this work invaluable to the library of every 
man who tills the soil. One feature of this work which 
pleases us, and which will make it universally acceptable is, 
that the subjects are treated in such a manner as to be easily 
understood by the “ working farmer,” who knows little or 

thing of chemical science and learned technicalities. 

With such a work as this in his hands, the farmer is en- 
abled to reclaim his lands, impoverished by his own or his 
ancestors’ mismanagement, and realize abundant crops 
where nothing would grow to reward his toil in the ordi- 
nary mode of culture. Than the knowledge of manures, 
and how to poand and produce them, and an acquaint- 
ance with soils, nothing is more important to the success 
of the farmer, and the prosperity of the world. Without 
such knowledge he may toil in poverty till he dies, and his 
land will become poorer every year. We hope this work 
will meet with such extensive circulation as its merits de- 
serve. Price, $l. It may be ordered from the Journal 
office. 
































The Beauties and Deformities of Tobacco Using ; or its 
Ludicrous and Solemn Realities. = B. Cougs, M. D. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. New York: Fowlers 


and Wells. - 


This is a neat 12mo.: book, on good paper and substantial 
binding, of nearly 200 pages; but the higher qualities of 
the work consist in an earnest conviction, on the part of 
the author, of the jrath of its matter, with a clear, manly 
mode of expression. The author bas done a good service 
to the present and future generations in giving to the world 
the results of twenty-five years’ careful observation and re- 
flection on this great destroyer of health and life. Its “ lu- 
dicrous and solemn realities” will well repay perusal. It 
selis at 38 cents, just the price of one dozen cigars. 
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A New Illustrated Map of the World on Mercator’s Pro- 

jection, size, 35 by 45 inches. New York: J. H. Colton. 

Notwithstanding the contemptuous sneers and disdainful 
expressions which were used so freely a few months ago, 
relative to our department in the Crystal Palace, since the 
late triumphant success of the Americ out-of-door exhi- 
bitions of the World’s Fair, people abroad are beginning 
to entertain a more correct idea as to our relative position 
among the nations of the earth; and as most people can be 
more easily impressed through the medium of their senses 
than their reason, we are pleased to see that our friend Mr. 
Colton, in his map, has given the American Continent the 
centre, where it belongs, while Europe and Asia occupy the 
right and left hand respectively. This arrangement shows 
at a glance the best routes between the principal places on 
the globe, in a much piainer manner than any ever before 
used. Besides this, the tracks of the principal exploring 
expeditions are laid down, together with the latest discov- 
eries, from the best authorities, rendering it altogether one 
of the most complete maps ever made. And, while upon 
this subject, we take pleasure in informing our friends that 
Mr. Colton publishes, and bas always on hand, the best as- 
sortment of maps. 


Glances at Europe, in a Series of Letters. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland during the Summer of 
1851. Including Notices of the Great Exhibition, or the 
World’s Fair. By Horack Grexetey. New York: De- 
wit & Davenport. 

This volume comprises the observations made during Mr. 
Greeley’s recent European tour, on Society, Manners, Cus- 
toms, Art, Literature, Agriculture, Foreign Politics, and a 
great variety of other attractive and exciting topics. It has 
copious notices of the Great Exhibition, or World’s Fair, in 
London; complete descriptions of the cultivation of the 
soil in different countries; and graphic sketches of public 
and domestic life in London, Paris, Rome, &c., written in 
the frank, straightforward, piquant style, for which Mr. 
Greeley is widely celebrated. 

A more authentic and instructive book of travels has 
probably never been issued from the American press. The 
vast amount of information which it contains is presented 
in such a lively and off-hand manner, that the perusal of the 
volume becomes deeply interesting. . 

One volume, 12mo. 350 pages. Price $1.. It may be 
had at the office of the PurenoLogicaL JouRNAL, 





4 New Method of Learning the German Language: Em- 
bracing both the Analytic and Synthetic Modes of Instruc- 
tion, being a Plain and Practical way of acquiring the Art 
of Reading, Speaking and Composing German. By W. H. 
Woopsury. Third edition. New York: Mark H. Newman. 
Of the merits of this work we cannot speak, therefore 

quote the following, from Professor Hugo von Hutten, A. M., 

teacher of German in the University of Vermont, and in 

the Burlington Female Seminary :— 

“ After a careful perusal of Woodbury’s New Method with 
German, [ was astonished with the richness and perfectness 
of the work, and am convinced that this book will super- 
sede all other works of the kind with which I am acquainted. 
It is as well adapted to those who wish to become masters of 
the German language, as to those who study it as a mere 
accomplishment. With great pleasure, therefore, do I re- 
commend this book, not only to my own pupils in the Col- 
lege and Seminary, but to all who would study the German 
language successfully. 





The Knickerbocker Magazine. New York: Samuel Hueston 

publisher, 139 Nassau-street 

The contributors’ department of the November number of 
the Knickerbocker is, we think, exceedingly well filled. 
“The Glimpse at the Sandwich Islands,” “Seeking dinner 
under difficulties,” and “ Mister Karl’s Sketch Book,” we 
have read with much interest and pleasure. The Editor’s 
Table affords, as it always does, a continual feast. We wish 
our readers, far and near, to know that, after this year, the 
price of the Knickerbocker will be but $3 a year. Who 
that lives in the vicinity of a periodical depot will not then 
have a quarter for “Old Knick.” Our country friends by 
forming clubs of tan, will get the work for $2 50 each. The 
former price of this Magazine was $5. The publisher pro- 


poses to thus reduce the price without reducing the quality. 





Comparative Psychology ; or, Vegetable Portraits of Char 
acter. By M. Recbscare Lémonee. M. D. 12mo., 
pp. 266. New York: Fowlers and Wells. Price, in pa- 
per, 50 cents, extra gilt, $1. 

We make from the above work the following brief extract. 
Its perusal will well reward our readers, and it is destined 
to be a favorite with the ladies especially, as the first real 
treatise on the language of flowers that has yet appeared. 


“No monument of stone is so durable as a great tree—so 
beautiful, or capable by any inscription of words of such 
touching significance ; for the waving boughs whose shade 
protects us, and whose fruit refreshes, while their serial ar- 
borescence teach the sublimest laws of nature, beside the 
hieroglyphical lessons specific to each kind ; appeal to the 
soul through the charm of the senses, combining the prac- 
tical with the ideal, wisdom with charm. Our written lan- 
guage can never come home like these primal ‘voices of na- 
ture. The costly marble monument, whose elaborate chis- 
eling soon wearies the eye ; imprisons the organic elements 
of the body, refusing them all participation or interflow 
with nature’s tides of life and use in the eternal rekindling 
of her fires from their ashes, which the ancients depicted in 
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CHAPTER VI, 

Sometimes a salary paid for a housekeeper, the true 
instead of the taking of a wife—A conttact be se- 
cure from violation——Evils that only a reformed public 
opinion can relieve—Evils arising from premature mar- 

. CHAPTER VII. 

Truth hereafter to be de in regard to the great law 
of Love--Marriage sho’ be a sacrament, not a mere 
civil contract—No Divorce in a true state of society. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Men and women often disinclined to marriage—Incompe- 
tent to the relation--Superiority in women regarded with 
distrust—The same laws cannot belong to every pulse of 
womanhood—A great nature will make itself felt. 

CHAPTER IX. 
The inmost recesses of the soul holy, unless contaminated 


by an evil life—Public and private scandal-—-The inmost 
aw. 


CHAPTER X. 
The new testimony—Man has been blindly and ignorantly 
oppressive—Enutire freedom the right of humanity. 
CHAPTER XI. 


The poe estimate of the conjugal relation—Falseness 
a subterfuge inculcated by many who affect to lead 





their fable of the Phenix, The tree, which costs us only a 
moment of pleasure to plant it, continues through progres- 
sive ages to expand in beneficent uses, und while adding to 
the sum of natural wealth and enjoyment, it liberates by its 
absorbent roots, the atoms of the body beneath it, and gives 
them agaia to move, to live, to breathe and bloom in other 
forms, as it returns them tothe circuit of natural functions 
and uses, If the grave-stone continues after death the sym- 
bol of that passional oppression in which the life of the 
civilizee has been choked down, the green waving flower 
and fruit-bearing tree depict the luxuriant spontaneity of the 
true soul-wurld, whether in the harmonies of this life or of 
that beyond the grave. The species of tree or plant will be 
determined by the character of the deceased. A man who 
was 4 pillar of society will have a pine, a chestnut, ora 
shell-bark tree planted over his grave—the graceful woman 
a locust, acacia, or mimosa—the child a jessamine vine, a 
honeysuckle, or azalia ; the young virgin a rose-bush; the 
generous friend a grape-vine ; the passional queen an orange 
tree ; the patriarch an oak or an apple tree. All this will 
be only the next most natural step to the beautiful ceme- 
teries already laid out near our great cities, and the symbol- 
ism will be still more charming when employed on private 
estates throughout our country, now, and afterwards in the 
associations which will grow up.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Woman anv Her Neeps. By Mrs. E. Oaxes Sutra, au- 
thor of the “ Sinless Child,” “ Lost Angel,” etc., etc. One 
volume, 12mo., 120 pages. Price 25 cents. Just published 
by Fowiers & Weuts, New York. 

We cannot give a better idea of this new work than by 
copying the following Taste or Contents :— 


CHAPTER I. 


Those who feel the pressure of evils are morally bound to 
seek redress—Our iutuitions are to be trusted—Our in- 
stitutions of a kind to challenge an intimate search into 
human rights on the part of women—Cunventions—Wo- 
man an intelligent, distinct individual—The woman view. 

CHAPTER IL. 


Women limited by in-door labor—Denied a voice in the 
law—Opinion created for us by men—Religious abuses 
and monkish denials; the growth of the masculine mind 
—Woman has stooped from her high place—Her unlike- 
ness nut inferiority. - 

CHAPTER Il. 

Women are accused of a love of notoriety—The safety of a 
womanly recugnition—Women must receive their happi- 
ness according to received opiniuns, not as a bounty from 
God, but tolerated by man—They are made artful by 
oppression—If liberty be safe to men, it is so also to wo- 
men. 

CHAPTER Iv. 


The standard of hood to be taken from the noblest 
types of the sex—Girls trained in reference to marriage-— 
Men and women often unadapted to marriage—Property 
confers dignity. 





CHAPTER V. 

Woman occupies a false position—She would be dissociated 
from labor in a true state of society—At preseut her affec- 
tions are a barter for rank or property—-The great Con- 
tract, or Marriage. : 





* CONCLUSION, 

God is the searcher of hearts, as a revealer—He did not im- 
part faculties merely to tempt and delude, but for obedi- 
ent and enlightened use. 

To obtain this work by return of the first mail, enclose 
the amount (25 cents) in a letter, and direct the sa! POosT- 
Palp, to FowLers & We vs, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y. 

P. 8. The postage on the Book is six cents, within five 
hundred miles, and twelve cents for fifteen hundred miles ; 
which must also be pre-paid. 





We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers who may visit New York, to the e t Clothin 
Establishment of Messrs. Boorn & Foster, Wholesale 
Retail Clothiers, No. 27 Courtlandt-street,where they will find 
one of the most superb assortments of wi apparel to be 
met with on the continent. Messrs. B. & I.do a tremen- 
dous business all over the United States, including Califor- 
nia, Cuba, and portions of South America, and yet the ut- 
most quietand good order reigns in their establishment, 
where a gentleman is fitted with a single garment with as 
much care and courteous attention as though he was buying 
a large stock of goods, We had heard of cheap clothing 
before, and seen some of it, but after testing the manufacture 
of Booth & Foster, which, in style, elegance, and finish, is 
unsurpassed in Broadway or Paris, we were literally as- 
tonished to find them selling fifty per cent below the usual 
custom prices. They must go upon the principle of the 
“nimble penny,” and > — Some be on Sones 
they sre increasing in ess prosperity y> 
will soon be without a rival in their business. 

if our friends, merchants and others, visiting New York, 
will call and ine for th lves, Messrs Booth & Foster 
will need no recommendations from us. . dec. lt. 








Buake’s Parent Fine-rroor Patnt.—The — and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used witheut in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLatg or stoner, forming acomplete gEnaMEL 
Or COAT OF MALL, Over whatever covered, bidding deflance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven —— and where first applied is now like a stone. 
Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently co three suitsagainst 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined pa ay ma 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
wder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 
had at the General Depot, 84 Peari-street, New York, 
froma the patentee, Wu. BLAKE, jy6t 





American Hypropataic Instirots.—The new term 
this school of Water-Cure will open on Monday, January 
19, 1852, under the instruction of Dr. T, L. Nichols and Mrs: 
Gove Nichols, Full particulars may be had by addressing 
them at 91 Clinton Place, New York. 





Varor Barns.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A. om eee Ys <aetenrs be im attemdanee te wait 
on —Nov. tf.b. " 





Purram’s Patent Sprinc Bepsteapv.—Manafactured and 
for sale at his Bed Wareroouns, 169 Fulton-at., New York, 
and 404 Washington-st., Boston. nov, 2. b. 





Seirno’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by WiLtiam Secruo, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec. It 





82 Nassavu-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. oly. 
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PROSPECTUS 


Tue Pursxotoeicat Journat is published in New York, 
on the first of each month. It is devoted to Sciznce, Lrr- 
erature, and Genera [wreciiernce. 


Purewxotoey forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraiis of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practicaj 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race, 


Paystotoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto being, “ A sound mind in 
a healthy body.” The Haman Race is suffering from weak- 
ness and disease, both of body and of mind. To teach Society 
how to develop the body, so that health, happiness, and 
long life may be the result, will be our great aim in this 
department. 


Home Epvucation will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties. Nine-tenths 
of the positive vice of mankind arises from improper train- 
ing in the first twelve yoars of life. It will be our special 
care to make the Journal a monitor for the mother, in the 
true practical philosophy of domestic education. 


Youre Mew will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. The 
various pati will be di d in the Journal in the 
light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may 
know in what pursuit he would be most likely to succeed. 





Puystoonemy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language will be 
presented. 


IIR EAA 


Tae American Parenotoetcat Jovrnat is an invalua- 
ble publicati idered not only in relation to the par- 





ticular topics it embraces, but as a valuable repository of | 


science, literature, and general intelligence. How the pub- 
lishers contrive to issue it monthly at one dollar a year, we 
cannot imagine.— Lansingburg Gazette. 


We would say to all who desire a monthly treat of choice 
reading, subscribe at once, for it is a bright and shining or- 
nament w the periodical literature of the day, well deserv- 
ing of the immense patronage so freely bestowed upon it by 
an enlightened and discriminating public. Humbug and 
quackery have no place in its contents, and everything not 
purely moral and elevating, is most rigidly excluded. No 
library is complete without it, and it should be found 
in every lady’s boudoir, and in every gentleman’s collection. 
— Warren Journal, 


Tue Puresotoeicat Joursat is again on our table, and 
we find it, as ever, full of rich practical lessons of wisdom, 
which no one can peruse without feeling renewed aspirations 
towards the lofty goal which is the ultimate end of the hu- 
man race.— Sheboygan Mercury. 


It presents a rich treat for readers who desire important 
information. Few periodicals in the world convey more 
whol sense knowledge to their readers.— 
Lancaster Express. 





—_——_ 


The reading matter of the Parenotootcat Journat is 
lively, popular, and instructive, and of the noblest moral 
tendency. The Illustrations are profuse, and weil executed. 
—Clinton County Whig. 


It is printed in a style of neatness and beauty entirely 
unsurpassed, and is among the cheapest and most popular 
publications of the day.—W. Y. Columbian. 





For] DEVOTED TO [ 1852. 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
—____~ee2_____—_ 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy one year. . $1 00 | Ten copies one year .. $7 00 
Five copies one year.. 400 | Twenty copies one year 10 00 


Please address all letters, post-patp, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Cutwron Hatt, No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


N. B.—The new volume commences in January, 1852. 





Probably no publication in this country has done more 
towards revolutionizing public sentiment, in respect to 
education and physical training, than this. Free from 
bigotry, elevated in its tone and sentiments, and eminently 
progressive in its tendencies, it cannot fail to work impor- 
tant and Iasting changes wherever circulated. We shall 
take pleasure in copying some of its articles, confident, 
that in so doing, we shall confer a favor on our readers.— 
Chenango, N. Y., News. 


It is conducted with great ability, and is the best specimen 
of beautiful typography that we have ever seen.—Janesville 
Gazette, 


It is not only one of the first in usefulness, but in interest 
and variety.— Democratic Standard, 


There is not its equal published in this or any other coun- 
try for the same money.—Cattaraugus Chronicle. 


It is one of the most beneficial and useful Journals of the 
day.—American Citizen. 


The talent and and intelligence which it embodies has 
surrounded it with a host of friends.— Welcome Guest. 


This is one of the most valuable works on our exchange 
list.—A merican Intelligencer. 


Of all our large list of Magazines, none is more welcome, 
and none so well read, as this friend of humanity.—Foun- 
tain and Journal, 

Tt is worth twenty times its subscription price to any 
family.— Indiana Democrat. 


It is the handsomest and cheapest periodical published, 
and certainly the most valuable. We wish a copy might be 
placed before every family in the Union.—Cayuga Chief. 





VOLUME XV. 


Maeretis™ will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and 
those interesting Psychological fucts which seem to open to 
the world a new field of interest in thevempire of mind. 


Aericcitvurke, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive much attention, 
and such facts and philosophy will be given, illustrated by 
engravings, as will make the Journal eminently bie to 
the farmer, and indeed to all who have a fruit treeor a garden. 


Mecuanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
sTRUCTIvENKSs, the various mechanical arts will be en- 

aged, new inventi explained and illustrated with 
expensive and spirited engravings. The great interests of 
the mechanic, from the anvil to the ship, and the proudest 
edifice of Architecture will find a cordial welcome and 
earnest support in the pages of the Journal. 





Tae Naturat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence will be presented in 
the Journal, constituting an essential feature for 1852. 

Eneravines to illustrate all the leading topics of the 
Journal, more numerous and beautiful than formerly, will 
commend this volume to all readers. 

Tae Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man. the 
Student, the Teacher and the Mother, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


¢, Frienps anp Co-worrers.—Every individual who 
is interested in human progress, and in the advancement 
of science, is earnestly invited to aid in extending the cir- 
culation of this Journal everywhere throughout the land. 


It is doing a great good in our country, and we are pleas- 
ed to know that its circulation is rapidly increasing.— Free 
School Journal. 


Those who would learn the development of nature should 
certainly subscribe for the work.—Southern Advocate. 


Tt should be in every family, as the educator of old and 


young.—Carson League, 


————ESE———E 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment for the Journal. ‘ 


Several bank-notes or post-office stamps may be enclosed 


in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852. 


| Allsubscripttons commence and close with the Volume. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, pay 


able to the order of Fowlers and Wells. 


This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 


| when desired ; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
| wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in other 


places. 


Letters addressed to the Publishers should be plainly wnt- 


ten, containing the name of the Post-orricr, County, and 
| Srare. 


Spectat Notice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fowrers anv We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

















